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RINCE ALBERT certainly will put some frolic into that 

pet pipe of yours! To pack that joy’us old jimmy brimful 
or roll a makin’s cigarette and hit ’er up a notch or two is just 
going right over the top with your eyes wide open! 


What P. A. will do for your taste and tongue you sure ought 
to know! Like the gentleman from Sparrow’s Point you'll call 
P. A.agood egg! You’llsmoke a pipe full and talk a bucket full 
—Prince Albert is such a great, big bunch of smokesunshine ! 


You’ll quick catch the P. A. cue that it can’t bite or parch; 
that Prince Albert’s exclusive patented process frees it from 
bite and parch! And makes the sky the smoke limit! 


Give Prince Albert high pressure for flavor and fragrance! 
Put P. A. through your little old taste-test-mill—and—just 
let that q-u-a-l-i-t-y percolate into your smokesystem! 


You’ll say it is, too! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1919 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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HOW TO HOLD THE RIFLE ON GAME 


A FEW VERY IMPORTANT RULES WHICH THE HUNTER SHOULD OBSERVE WHEN 
HE GOES INTO THE WOODS THIS FALL AND MEETS THE COVETED QUARRY 


HERE are a few simple mechanical 
FE rules of correct aiming that will de- 

termine whether you bring home 
that buck deer or return empty handed. 
Of course the same principles of ac- 
curacy in sighting the rifle will hold as 
true if you are in quest of the bear, 
caribou, moose, elk, or sheep. 

The Indian shooter had the better of 
the modern shooter for many reasons. 
First of all the Redskin never knew such 
a term as trajectory and never needed 
to get acquainted with it, be- 
cause at every shot he could 
see his arrow speed through 
space and knew when he was 
aiming too high or not hold- 
ing high enough to hit. His 
arrow’s flight told him that 
fact every time. But the mod- 
ern hunter can’t see his bul- 
let, unfortuntely for him and 
fortunately for the game, so 
that we have to deal with that 
tricky and abstract term 
known confidentially among 
gun cranks and experts as 
trajectory. If a man could see 
every foot of the patch over 
which his bullet travels from 
gun muzzle to target it would 
be a pretty simple thing for 
him to hit his deer, for his 
first shot would automatically 
give him the range. I have 
corresponded with the largest ammuni- 
tion manufactory in this country in re- 
gard to using smoke bullets on game, but 
the head engineer, the superintendent, 
the manager and the company’s experts 
all shake their heads and say no. 

You remember the aviators used smoke 
bullets when shooting down enemy planes 
and found them to be mighty deadly. 
The trail of smoke left behind the bul- 
lets told the gunner whether he was 
shooting ahead or behind the speeding 
target so that he just naturally corrected 
his error until he got his plane. Now, 


why should not sportsmen have the ad- 
vantage of this same ammunition since 


Wild deer photographed 
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the war is over? The answer is, and 
I believe it is a good one, that this sort 
of ammunition used on game would give 
the hunter too big an advantage over 
his quarry. Smoke bullets would not 
give the game a fifty-fifty chance for 
his life and so probably would be out- 
lawed as soon as put on the market. 
Also the smoke bullet does not begin to 
show its smoke under several hundred 
yards and so the military type would 
have to be modified in some way to meet 
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the needs of the American hunter. No 
doubt it could be done, but I do not be- 
lieve’ it will ever become used extensively 
in big game hunting. However, the us¢ 
of the smoke bullet may develop for 
target work at the range, and a shotgun 
shell may be invented which shows the 
path of the shot for the trap shooter. 
A shot shell that would show its smoke 
path would be a fine thing for the hunter 
—but woe to the game. 

Anyhow, the Indian had the advantage 
and that we can’t deny. Of course this 
was all offset by the fact that his arm 
was crude and cumbersome, lacked speed, 
killing power, and was far inferior in 
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many ways to the modern sporting arm. 
Just the same, he wasn’t bothered about 
trajectory as we are today, yet he used 
the same principle that every hunter 
does now. Gravity pulled the Redskin’s 
arrow toward the ground just as it does 
the metal patch bullet and there is no 
way of stopping it that has been dis- 
covered. Some manufacturers claim to 
turn out rifles that shoot absolutely point- 
blank for three hundred yards, but I 
doubt if this could be possible. The 
trajectory may be rather low 
because of the high velocity 
and the light weight of the 
bullet, but just the same the 
force of gravity is at work on 
that bullet and must pull it 
down several inches in three 
hundred yards. 


HOTOGRAPH No. 1, il- 
lustrates the proper align- 
ment for sights which 

gets game for every hunter. 
Notice that neither too much 
nor too little of the front bead 
shows; that it is just about 
level with the top of the hori- 
zontal line of the rear sight 
and that the rifle is held 
plumb. By plumb I mean that 
the gun is gripped perfectly 
straight up and down with re- 
spect to its upper and lower 
parts, say the lower corner of the 
butt and the upper rim of the sights. 
The dotted lines on this photograph show 
that the rifle is held plumb, for the tops 
of the sights are held in a horizontal 
line while the up-and-down of the gun 
is perfectly perpendicular, or at least 
practically so and accurate enough for 
correct field shooting. The shooter who 
holds his gun like this will be pretty 
sure to get his game if he does not take 
too coarse or too fine a view of the front 
bead in the notch of the rear sight. 
Holding the gun plumb is a cardinal 
principle that he who shoots and desires 
results that come in the wake of ac- 
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ts properly aimed 


curate holding must practice by force of 
habit. No rule that is taught the young 
shooter is more important than that he 
should hold his rifle perfectly straight up 
and down for to roll it over on either side 
will cause a miss that the best gun made 
cannot be held to account for. Many 
shooters blame a good gun for they say 
that they held properly, just as they 
had done many times before, still the 
shot was inaccurate. Ten to one they 
were not holding the barrel true and 
so trajectory (that principle that the 
Indian didn’t have to think about be- 
cause he could see it), threw the bullet 
to one side or the other when the sights 
deceived the shooter into believing that 
he was aiming perfectly right. 


I remember once that a hunter was. 


offered an easy shot at a moose when 
the distance was not more then fifty 
yards and missed because he rolled his 
rifle over to one side. He had been 
hiding behind a log and the moose walked 
right on top of him so that he had to 
be careful not to make any noise or cause 
the moose to see him, so he worked him- 
self to the end of the log and quietly 
thrust the muzzle of his rifle around the 
end. He could not quite reach the re- 
quired distance to hold the gun plumb 
and anyway he aimed his sights properly, 
so he said, even if the gun was tipped 
way over to one side, what difference 
did it make? It made enough so that he 
missed an easy shot and didn’t 
get his coveted moose. Photo- 
graph No. 2, illustrates why 
the moose was missed, because 
the rifle was tipped to the 
right. 

Remember that when the 
gun is held upright and plumb 
the bullet will travel high over 
the path that your eye sees 
and when it reaches its target 
will be on a somewhat down- 
ward course. Then, if the 
barrel is tipped over, the bul- 
let does not go high alone, but 
rather to one side and high. 
Hence the bullet in photograph 
No. 2, is a clean miss and 
strikes somewhere in the cir- 
cle at K. Nothing can be more 
anger provoking than to miss 
a deer at close range when the 
sights look to be properly 


aligned but such will be the case if the 
gun is not held properly in an up-and- 
down position, as it was sighted to be 
held at the factory. The rifle was made 
to be held plumb and will not shoot true 
when rolled over to one side. Suppose the 
sights had been at right angles to their 
proper position when the shot was made. 
In that case the bullet would be thrown 
off to the right, the distance from the 
line of vision increasing as the distance 
increased. So, no matter how much the 
firearm is tipped over, be it just a trifle, 
the bullet is thereby caused to go a lit- 
tle to the right or the left of the line 
over which your eye looks to the target. 

If the bullet went straight from muz- 
zle to deer, then the aim shown in photo- 
graph No. 2, would be perfectly correct. 
If any company can build a gun that has 
no trajectory then the aim at No. 2, will 
be correct for that gun, and the ‘shooter 
can lie down on his side to shoot if he 
wants to. But with the guns that I am 
acquainted with you have got to hold 
the barrel plumb. When someone gets 
a bullet that gravity can’t pull toward 
the center of the earth in its unsup- 
ported flight, then the aim illustrated will 
be just as effective as that in the first 
photograph. When the barrel rolls or 
tips to the right the bullet will fall to 
the right of the target and when it is 
tipped to the left the bullet is going to 
fly to the left. That’s a mechanical fact 
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No. 3. Showing relative size of sights and game 
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No. 2. Rifle tipped to right and a miss shot into 


that every shooter ought to take into 
the mountains and bogs with him. 


OO much is often expected of the 
rifle in field shooting and even when 
results are mechanically impossible 

for any gun to get, the shooter blames 
his weapon and his ammunition where 
the fault is all his own. At the rifle 
range the mechanics of shooting are bet- 
ter looked after than in the woods, for 
one reason, because one has plenty of 
time when target shooting, unless it be 
the speed or rapid fire drill. More than 
this, the shooter has opportunity to get 
into a natural position when target shoot- 
ing. He can select his footing, his rest, 
or his position, while in the field the 
shot often has to be made under condi- 
tions that require quick aim, unnatural 
position, and general unfavorable con- 
ditions. At the rifle range the proper 
position of the body and gun can be 
gained by a shooter of any experience at 
all, whether he is shooting prone or 
standing makes no difference. 

Many shooters make the mistake shown 
in photograph No. 2, when they rest 
the gun against a tree, over a fence, or 
around a rock. Did you ever notice that 
the very best and most dependable field 
shots never rest a gun? They prefer 
trusting to off-hand shooting and gener- 
ally get results. The body just natur- 
ally holds itself and gun erect when 
shooting from the shoulder 
without rest, while a rest in 
the woods is never plumb and 
so the gun is tipped over for 
a miss. In the long run the 
shooter who does offhand work 
will go home with more re- 
sults than the shooter who all 
the time wants to seek a rest 
when any shot is presented to 
him. Getting down on one 
knee might not be included in 
the rest positions that were 
bad because of the fact that 
only the body is concerned. 
The trouble arises when a tree, 
log, or other external and solid 
substance forms the basis of 
the support for the firearm. 

A hunter who has stalked a 
deer or moose for many hours 
through thick timber, bogs or 
other rough country without 
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rest maybe, is not in the physical frame 
of mind to make the most natural posi- 
tion easy and his nerves are just 
enough overstrained so that the rifle 
may be tipping when it looks perfectly 
upright. The result is a miss and a hard 
trigger pull, poorly sighted rifle, or de- 
fective ammunition will be held at fault 
for the error. In many cases buck fever 
is the excuse given for a poor shot which 
the best marksman in the country would 
have made if he had tipped his gun over 
to one side. Make sure that you know 


when a shot is mechanically impossible 


and then don’t shoot. 

In a great many cases it is necessary 
to make a long shot through trees at 
game. Now, suppose that there are large 
overhanging limbs on these trees, but 
by hugging the ground in a prone posi- 
tion the shooter may be able to get a 
clear view of the game and so believes 
a shot possible. He shoots and misses 
because his bullet had to travel higher 
than his line of vision and so sped into 
the overhanging limbs before it got half 
way to the game. I know a certain path 
deep in the heart of the Adirondack 
mountains where there is a boulder pro- 
jecting out several feet over the trail. 
Just beyond is a beautiful beaver mead- 
ow. As you walk along the trail you 
seem to look through a door out across 
that pretty scene. For many years it 
has been the practice of old guides to put 
up a target way across that 
meadow and then to get a sports- 
man shooting at it from several 
yards back along the trail, the 
target showing just beneath 
the rock. Of course the bul- 
let went into the overhanging 
rock every time and no shooter 
could hit the target. A few 
misses in this position, when 
the target was an easy one, 
taught the shooters a good 
lesson in remembering the 
mechanical possibilities and 
limitations of their rifles. 
Many a missed shot in the 
woods has been the result of a 
leaning tree in the way, or 
maybe an elevated log, heavy 
limb, or projecting rock that 
stopped the bullet before it got 
started well on its way toward 
the animal it was meant for. 
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HERE is another consideration about 
shooting over varying distances that 
make the correct aiming of the rifle 

very difficult. Suppose the deer in photo- 
graphs No. 1 and 2 was about fifty yards 
away. Note the size of the sight com- 
pared to the deer. The aiming here is 
very simple because the target appears 
so much larger to the eye than it would 
be if the deer was one hundred yards 
away. In photograph No. 3, is illustrated 
the approximate size of the sights and 
deer as presented to the eye. Of course 
under natural conditions, as the distance 
was increased, the deer would become 
smaller while the sights would always 
remain the same to the eye. But I am 
supposing that the deer remained the 
same size while the sights increased in 
size as the distance was made longer. 
The problem of accurate aiming will be 
the same for both cases. See how cunm- 
bersome the sights show up at one hun- 
dred yards compared with those at fifty 
yards. Obviously the work of aiming at 
the deer in photograph No. 3, is a far 
more delicate job than at No. 1 or No. 2, 
for now your sights, relatively, are so 
much larger while the deer appears 
smaller. 

Suppose the distance from target to 
rifle is increased to two hundred yards, 
the result is illustrated approximately 
in photograph No. 4, where the sights 
are about as big as the deer. Certainly 





No. 6. Telescope sights. Dotted lines show incorrect aim 


No. 5. Showing peep sight correctly aligned 
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the problem of aiming is mighty ‘hard 
here for the sights nearly cover up the 
game. Then, as the distance increases, 
the sights would increase, or else the deer 
decrease until you have a condition where 
the deer would not show up any larger 
than the front bead itself, say at four 
hundred yards. To consider these facts 
will not make you a poorer shot, but 
ought to increase your accuracy by the 
full realization that distance is pretty 
tricky when it comes to shooting. Many 
times, too long shots are tried when it 
would have been better not to frighten 
the game and take the chances of getting 
within range. A gun that shoots a mile 
is no deadlier than the range of accuracy 
of the shooter’s eye, arm, and nerve. Do 
you know where your limit is? There is 
some distance over which you have found 
it unsafe to expect accurate work because 
your sights were too big at that range 
relative to the size of the game and so 
no shot ought to be attempted unless you 
are sure that no other will be presented 
and want to take one chance in a hun- 
dred. 

Some men make a specialty of pulling 
off long shots with open sights, but I 
notice that they miss a score of shots 
before they make a hit, and they only 
talk about the hit. Of course that is 
all right if it suits the shooter, but for 
accurate and dependable work with the 
rifle in the field, when it means to lose 

or win game at the one op- 

portunity presented, then the 
range of the individual shoot- 
er’s ability to hit should be 
reckoned with. A man who is 

a quick judge of his range of 

accuracy, even if it may fall 

short of another shooter’s abil- 
ity, will in the long run get his 

. share of the game. Ability to 
accurately estimate distance is 
very essential, for upon it will 
depend the elevation of the 
sights for the shot. 


NE of the reasons why 
peep sights are popular 
with big game hunters is 
the fact that as the distance 
increases the sight does not 
show up so much larger ac- 
cordingly. Even at long range 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 496) 
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THE ROLLING FIELDS OF SOMERSET 


MEMORIES OF UPLAND PLOVER SHOOTING IN NEW JERSEY WHERE, UNTIL AS LATE 
AS TWENTY YEARS AGO, GOOD BAGS WERE MADE OF THIS FAST DISAPPEARING GAME BIRD 


R the past fifty years the migratory 

game birds of this country have de- 

creased at an alarming rate, until 
many varieties, plentiful then, are now 
nearly exterminated. This has been the 
sad fate of that delectable bird, the up- 
land plover. In my youthful days they 
were very numerous. Many, many times 
in showery weather in August in early 
morning, or late afternoon, have I heard 
that liquid bubbling ventriloquous whistle 
descending from the sky and gazing up- 
ward, discovered the bird high in the 
heavens, outlined against some dark rain 
cloud, looking no larger than a swallow, 
and then again would come rippling 
down that mellow call. I have always 
found them extremely shy and wary and 
very difficult to approach. Many hours 
have I spent stalking them on the clover 
fields, or crawling low along the potato 
rows, or stealing as silently as possible 
through the growing corn. This is the 
one game bird, if any, that it is per- 
missible to shoot on the ground, for it 
is very seldom, be as clever as you may, 
that you get closer than forty yards. In 
the years of plenty, while there might be 
twenty of them in a large field you would 
seldom see two together and it was prac- 
tically impossible to make a large bag 
even under the most favorable conditions. 
So when I had been successful, I would 
come whistling home, as country boys al- 
ways do under like circumstances, know- 
ing that I had something pleasing for 
Mother, who was famous as a game cook; 
for be it known that the upland plover is 
a great dainty when properly prepared 
and second only to that king of all table 
birds, the woodcock. 

Few indeed of the present generation 
of sportsman know of the joys of up- 
land plover shooting, for to most of them 
it is but a tradition; but speak of it to 
an “old timer,” and his dim eyes will 
light with enthusiasm, for this sport, in 
the real] home and breeding ground of 
the bird in the northern counties of New 
Jersey, has a luxurious ease and charm 
never to be forgotten by the favored one 
who has once enjoyed it. For many 
years it was my good fortune to spend 
the opening day (the first of August) 
on the rolling grass fields of Somerset 
County. Here, even as late as twenty 
years ago, in certain spots known to the 
favored few, good bags could be made. 
The method employed was unique, the 
shooting being all done from a horse- 
drawn wagon. The best results were ob- 
tained from a canopy topped surrey 
drawn by a span of horses; this, with a 
careful driver and three congenial shoot- 
ers, made the ideal combination. Full- 
choked guns and strong loads were neces- 
sary, for almost all the shooting was 
at long range. Given this desired com- 
bination, with a clear August day, and 
a reasonable amount of shooting, the 
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riding over the expanse of rolling clover 
fields, the beautiful farm homes, the 
shaded nooks and roads beside the mur- 
muring brooks and streams, the luncheon 
hour in some secluded spot, the drive 
home in the glowing sunset, made an im- 
pression that would never fade from a 
sportsman’s mind, if he had anything of 
an artistic temperament. 


T the foot of my street in my native 
town, dwelt a popular member of 
the medical profession, Dr. Garret 
H— He had moved there with his 
wife and family, then four girls and a 
boy, from northern New Jersey some 


The upland plover. 


five years before, and a warm friend- 
ship had immediately sprung up between 
us for we had many tastes in common, 
we were both professional men, and both 
loved the rod and gun, besides we were 
both members of the same fraternal so- 
ciety. Many very pleasant hours have 
we spent together at the traps, for we 
were both fairly good shots, and usually 
made the “anchor” in the club tourna- 
ments that were the vogue in those days. 
In summer, such hours as we could steal 
from our business in early morning or 
late afternoon were spent in weak fish- 
ing on the beautiful Raritan Bay, and 
in autumn, we could occasionally get a 
day with the quail and rabbits. The 
doctor had many times extolled the 
charms of upland plover shooting, and 
one morning in early July, as we were 
fishing, he said, “Say, Neil! let’s try 
the plover on the opening day.” I re- 
plied, “Doc, that’s a capital idea, and I 


am with you.” The first of August came 
on Monday and we planned to drive out 
on Sunday morning to our objective 
point. We were away bright and early 
over the stone road to Old Bridge, then 
on through New Brunswick, for about 
four miles to the little hamlet of Frank- 
lin Park, which we reached in time for 
church. Some four miles from this place 
the Doctor was born and grew to man- 
hood. When he graduated from. Medical 
College, he here hung out his “shingle” 
and began the practice of medicine and 
in a few years married the “Belle of the 
Country side,” the beautiful daughter of 
one of the prosperous neighboring farm- 
ers. Here he also became very popular, 
as was evidenced by the “levee” he held 
after church service, at which nearly 
every member of the large congregation 
shook his hand. I was introduced to 
many of his friends, and in particular 
to the gentleman who was to be our 
host, Mr. Irving H— the doctor’s cous- 
in, and soon we accompanied the young 
man to his home. He was the only child 
of a wealthy gentleman farmer, and lived 
in state with his widowed mother in their 
luxurious mansion near by. He was 
fresh from college, and had been much 
“petted” by his doting mother, but he 
was a very agreeable and interesting 
companion, a thorough sportsman, and a 
good shot, and has made good and served 
his county with distinction in the State 
Legislature. After a short drive we en- 
tered the H— grounds by a broad 
avenue, over which grand shade trees 
cast their cooling shadows, and presently 
came to the house surrounded by artistic 
lawns and gardens. Here, at luncheon, 
“Irvey” (as he was affectionately termed 
by his many friends) introduced me to 
his mother, and we lunched in state, 
served by the dignified colored butler. 
The afternoon was spent in an interest- 
ing tour and inspection of the large farm, 
the stock, and kennel of shooting dogs, 
and we saw and heard many plover. We 
also inspected and admired Irvey’s in- 
teresting collection of curios and 
mounted birds. After dinner, as we sat 
in the evening shadows on the broad 
veranda, while Irvey and the doctor en- 
joyed their after dinner cigars, the doc- 
tor asked about the proposed shooting 
route on the morrow. 

“Why, Doc,” Irvey replied, “I think we 
will start in right north of here, at the 
corner, where you saw those large clover 
fields, then work across the county line 
into Somerset, then in a broad semi- 
circle, cross the canal and river, so around 
by Belle Mead to Wyckoff’s farm, where 
we will have lunch, shoot there in the 
afternoon and back here to an early sup- 
per, which will let you reach home be- 
fore midnight.” 

Presently we walked out to the car- 
riage house, where Irvey had his jet 
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plack coachman put the canopy top surrey 
in perfect order and prepare all things 
for an early start next morning, then to 
bed to dream of whistling plover. There 
was a thunder storm north of us in the 
night so when we started out next morn- 
ing according to program, just as day 
was breaking, the air was delightfully 
cool and refreshing. With Doctor and me 
on the back seat of the surrey and Irvey 
and the driver in front, we drove to the 
main road, then to the corner. Here we 
came to the clover fields and just at 
sunrise, as the driver was taking down 
the bars, the plaintive whistle of a plover 
came to our ears. “Hear them, Doc, hear 
them?” cried Irvey. And immediately he 
replied with a perfect imitation. Then 
we drove out over the field, eagerly look- 
ing for the birds we had heard calling. 

“There they are Doc, see them? Two 
of them. Now, Mr. A— this is your 
shot, for we are to take turns, you know, 
and you are the guest of honor. See 
their heads sticking above the clover, 
about two hundred yards to the right. 
Now Dick, 
drive along 
slowly to the 
right of 
them, as if 
you were go- 
ing to pass 
them, not too 
close. Keep 
off a little, 
that’s about 
right. Now, 
Mr. A — be 
ready, and 
when the 
wagon stops, 
shoot quickly 
at one on the 
ground,” 

Slowly we 
drove as if to 
pass _ the 
bird sa a 
about forty 
yards, and 
they looked 
very alert 
and _ suspi- 
cious. When 
we were di- 
rectly opposite, the driver brought 
the horses to a stop and instantly the 
little Baker was at my shoulder and I 
killed the first bird just as it opened its 
wings to fly. Up sprang the other with 
shrill whistles of alarm, to be brought 
down with a quick “snap” shot from my 
second barrel, and I sat back with a sigh 
of satisfaction, while my companions 
slapped me on the back with many con- 
gratulations, at our auspicious start, for 
most shooters believe if you kill your 
first bird in the morning, it brings gcod 
luck for the day. 

We found no more birds in this field, 
and drove to the next one, presently 
Doc excitedly said: “Irvey, see that big 
one off there to the left, see him skulking 
through the clover?” “Yes, I see him, 
but I fear he is an educated one, but we 
will try him. Dick, edge in on him a 
little.” But the bird was wild and soon 
took wing and flew over the field, utter- 
ing the while his plaintive call. Pres- 
ently two more rose from the field and 
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began flying around while we stopped to 
watch them; finally two dropped in the 
adjoining field, while one alighted on top 
of a post in the fence between. Here it 
stood for all the world like a young tur- 
key, craning its neck from side to side. 

“Now, Doc, this is yopr shot, and it 
will be a long one, for he won’t let us 
get very close and I am afraid it will 
‘strain’ your old Parker.” “Don’t you 
worry about the Parker,” replied the doc- 
tor, “you put me within fifty yards of 
him, and he is my meat.” 

Carefully, Dick drove past the bird at 
about forty-five yards, and when he stop- 
ped the horses Doc blazed away. Up 
jumped the plover, and then Doc gave 
him his full-choked barrel. On_ went 
the bird, while Doc gazed longingly after 
it. Suddenly-it began to falter, and then, 
closing its wings dropped like a stone. 

“Why, Doc,” said Irvey, “the old gun 
is some good after all.” “It’s your shot 
next,” said Doc, “and we will see what 
you will do with your old gas pipe.” 

The birds in the next field were wild 


Sportsmen used to drive to the shooting grounds behind a team of farm horses 


and did not give us a shot, so we drove 
on about half a mile farther to another 
stretch of rolling clover fields and pas- 
tures. Here in an adjoining field we 
saw three plover, within shot of the low 
hedge row that divided the fields. We 
drove along about a hundred yards from 
the hedge and Irvey slipped from the 
surrey and started to stalk them. 
Stealthily as an Indian he crawled over 
the grass, and soon was at the low hedge, 
while we watched his every move. Cau- 
tiously he peeped through at the unsus- 
pecting birds, then sprang quickly to his 
feet and made a beautiful right and left 
on the nearest birds as they took wing. 
As he brought the birds to the surrey, 
he handed them to the doctor and said, 
“There, Doc, that’s what I do with the 
old ‘gas pipe,’ when I have half a chance. 
There’s a big wheat stubble, one field 
farther over,” he continued. “We may 
find some doves on it, so we will walk 
over, and meet Dick at the road again.” 

Reaching the stubble field, we sep- 
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arated and walking about one hundred 
yards apart, started across it. Soon from 
in front of Doc, who was in the middle, 
away went three doves with flapping 
wings. Bang! went the Parker, down 
went a dove; bang! went the other bar- 
rel, down went another. The remaining 
bird crossed Irvey, going very swiftly 
and at long range. Bang! Bang!—On 
went the dove. Doc laughed sarcastically 
and asked, “What’s the matter with your 
old ‘gas pipe’ now?”—“Why you old 
sinner, that dove was sixty yards away.” 
—“Not a foot over thirty-five and you 
know it,” said Doc, “your old gun is no 
good, and you never could shoot much 
any way. You come down and take some 
lessons at the Old Bay Side Club, and 
we will try and teach you to shoot as 
well as we can.” 

With these two warm friends good 
naturedly “chaffing” each other, we 
passed on to the road and the surrey 
again. Then on to other fields, picking 
up a plover or dove here and there, and 
so in good time to the canal, and crossed 
it at the 
locks. A few 
yards farther 
on we passed 
over the 
beautiful lit- 
tle “Mill- 
stone” River 
and drove 
for quite 
some dis- 
tance beside 
its shady 
banks. Here 
the Doctor 
grew remin- 
iscent and 
told of his 
bass fishing 
on this syl- 
van stream. 

“There in 
that shady 
pool yonder 
at the bend, 
I took a four 
pounder,” he 
said, ‘‘and 
you see that 
old ragged 
tree top, there beside that big rock; well, 
in that old tree top I lost the biggest bass 
I have ever hooked. There was a big 
thunder storm coming, and I guess I 
didn’t handle him just right.”—“I can 
easily believe that,” said Irvey, “unless 
you fish much better than you shoot.” 

As the day grew on the plover grew 
wilder and more difficult of approach and 
the shots at a greater distance, so we 
made frequent misses but the bag stead- 
ily grew. After a time we passed the 
great “Belle Meade” stock farm and saw 
numbers of plover in the fields, but they 
allowed no shooting on account of fhe 
stock. It was a pleasure to see how popu- 
lar Irvey and the Doctor were. The Doe- 
tor had practised all over this country. 
Wide swung the gates when they asked 
permission to shoot on the farms, and 
many of the farmers’ wives came to the 
surrey side to shake the Doctor’s hand 
and invite us to stop to dinner. 

Just at the noon hour we arrived at 

{CONTINUED ON PAGE 499) 
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DICK ROCK'S ZOO AT HENRY’S LAKE 


SPORTSMEN OF THE EIGHTIES MAY REMEMBER THIS INTERESTING OLD TIME 
HUNTER AND THE UNIQUE COLLECTION OF WILD GAME HE KEPT AT HIS RANCH 


r FENRY’S LAKE is located in Idaho, 
about eighteen miles west of the 
Yellowstone National Park. A 

tributary of Snake River bears the name 
of Henry’s Fork. Irving, in Bonneville’s 
Adventures, is authority for the state- 
ment that Henry’s Fork is “called after 
the first American trader who erected a 
fort beyond the mountains.” As Henry’s 
Lake is not far from Henry’s Fork it 
would seem that the lake was named 
after the same trader. During the 
eighties and early nineties, Henry’s 
Lake was famous as the center of -a 
big game region about which the wap- 
iti, deer, bear, antelope, moose and big- 
horn were abundant. In their spring 
and fall migrations the antelope passed 
just north of the lake so it was a favor- 
ite place for antelope hunters. Today 
it is well known for its trout fishing in 
the summer and duck shooting in the 
autumn. 


Even during the depth of winter there 
is much fishing through the ice at Hen- 
ry’s Lake, and a story is told of an old 
fisherman there who uses grubs, taken 
from decayed logs, for-bait. During a 
severe cold spell, when the mercury is 
from twenty to forty below, these grubs 
freeze hard and cannot be put on the 
hook, so the old fisherman devised a sim- 
ple plan for keeping them warm and 
active. He keeps them in his mouth 
until they are needed! 

The postoffice bears the designation 
Lake, Idaho, and at the store where the 
postoffice is located there is quite a col- 
lection of antlers, mounted specimens of 
animals and birds, Indian relics and old 
photographs of western scenes. 

Two of the early settlers at Henry’s 
Lake were Dick Rock and Vic Smith, 
both being well known hunters. They 
came to the Lake from the Yellowstone 
River country about 1885, and before 
that time worked 
together as buffalo 
hunters, Smith 
doing the shooting 
and Rock the skin- 
ning. 

Dick Rock built 
several corrals at 
Henry’s Lake and 
spent considerable 
time and effort in 
collecting 
specimens of the 
native game which 
he kept in captiv- 
ity in these cor- 
rals. 

He obtained two 
mountain goats 
near Darby in the 
Bitter Roots and 
brought them to 
his ranch. The 
time necessary to 
bring these goats 


tone 


Showing the head of the herd with all four feet together and body balanced, 
about ready to roll as described by Audubon 


By HENRY BANNON 


from Darby to Henry’s Lake was at 
least from five to six days. A platform 
was built in the goat corral, and the 
goats much preferred even that slight 
elevation to the surface of the ground. 
These goats were considered by Rock to 
be more dangerous than any of the other 
animals kept by him. Rock finally sold 
them and in all probability they are the 
captive goats described by Dr. Horna- 
day in “Camp Fires in the Canadian 
Rockies.” 


OCK also had quite a herd of buf- 
falo. He collected several buffalo 
calves on Warm River, a tributary 

of Snake River, during early May and 
brought them on sleds along the western 
line of Yellowstone Park to Henry’s 
Lake. From this nucleus he formed 
quite a herd, some of the descendants of 
which are still kept in enclosures not 


far from Henry’s Lake. One of the buf- 
falo owned by Rock would permit him to 
mount his back and ride him; but one 
day, as Rock had often been warned by 
his friends, the wild instinct of the ani- 
mal returned and he gored and trampled 
Rock to death. 

Some of the descendants of a buffalo 
herd established by Dick Rock are still 
kept under fence not far from Lake. 
A few years ago the herd escaped -nd 
wandered about over the prairies and 
mountains without restraint. Employees 
of the Yellowstone National Park, learn- 
ing of the presence of some buffalo at 
large in the vicinity of the Park, con- 
cluded that they had escaped from the 
Park, rounded them up and drove them 
into the Park. But later it developed 
that the herd was privately owned so 
it was returned to the owner. 

While these buffalo were at large, Glenn 
Conklin took some photographs of them, 
two of which are quite characteristic of 
the buffalo. Incidentally, these pictures 
will illustrate certain habits of the buf- 
falo described by Audubon. In volume 2, 
at pages 36 and 124 of Audubon and 
his Journals may be found the follow- 
ing notes made by that famous natural- 
ist: 

“The buffalo, old and young, are 
fond of rolling on the ground in the 
manner of horses, and turn quite 
over; this is done not only to clean 
themselves, but also to rub off the 
loose old coat of hair and wool that 
hangs about their body like so many 
large, dirty rags... .. When buf- 
faloes are about to lie down they 
draw all their four feet together 
slowly, and balancing the body for 
a moment, bend their fore legs and 
fall on their knees first, and the hind 
ones follow.” 

In one of the pictures taken by Mr. 
Conklin the dust 
created by the buf- 
falo in pawing is 
shown and also the 
head of the herd 
with all four feet 
together, the body 
balanced and about 
ready to fall. In 
another picture the 
same animal was 
rolling in his 
wallow, almost on 
his back, and a 
shaggy foreleg in 
the air. 

Young antelope 
were frequently 
caught in the vic- 
inity of Henry’s 
Lake, but they 
could only be 

= caught when a day 
or so old. An 
antelope mother 
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leaves her young lying in the grass while 
she goes off to feed, but returns occasion- 
ally to nurse it. By watching the doe 
antelope go to nurse her young the loca- 
tion of the young can often be found. 
Even then it was difficult to find them as 
the little ones lie close in the grass, with 
ears laid back, thus rendering them quite 
inconspicuous and hard to detect. When 
a day or so old they may be easily 
picked up, but if four or five days old 
they cannot be run down, even with a 
horse. When caught very young they 
remain about a ranch well contented, 
even to the extent of coming into the 
house and climbing onto the beds. 

A few years ago there were thousands 
of these beautiful animals on the plains, 
but civilization has crowded them from 
their natural homes into the mountains. 
There they cannot survive, as they are 
peculiarly adapted to level land, running 
with marvelous speed, but unable to jump 
as does the deer. Thus in the moun- 
tains they can make little progress where 
gulches, rocks and down timber are en- 
countered and they become an easy prey 
for hunters and predatory animals. 

The antelope were ruthlessly slaugh- 


tered during the eighties and early nine- . 


ties. In one winter the Indians near 
Henry’s Lake killed over three thousand 
for their hides and the ranchmen for- 
merly killed them for dog feed, hog feed 
and coyote bait. 


cessful. At different times, cov- 
ering a period of a few years, he 
caught about fifty-two moose, principally 
calves, but only succeeded in raising two 
or three. One of these he could drive to 
a sulky. Nearly all the moose he suc- 
ceeded in capturing died before he got 
them to his ranch. 

Rock was as successful in keeping bear 
and elk in captivity as with the buf- 
falo. But it is well known that both 
bear and elk will stand reasonable con- 
finement very well. 

Elk may be captured in the early 





Wwe moose, Rock was not so suc- 





: One of the 





Antelope are fast disappearing from 
their former haunts in the west 
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spring when the snow is deep and upon 
being caught they kick viciously with 
both fore and hind feet; but when strik- 
ing with the fore feet the elk rears, 
and the blow can be avoided easily as 
the fore feet separate as the animal 
comes to the ground. One ranchman 
captured and kept nine elk in a corral 
for several weeks. A blizzard piled the 
snow up to the top of the fence thereby 
affording a convenient way for them to 
escape and they were not slow in walk- 
ing across the snow drift. 

Dick Rock was an unusually hard 
worker, a fast traveler, wonderfully 
adept at snow shoeing and ate but little 
meat. Vic Smith did most of the hunt- 
ing for the outfits that he and Rock 
would take into the mountains. Smith 
used a .38 caliber Winchester, Model ’78, 
and was one of the best and quickest 


shots that ever hunted in the west. He ’ 


could hit an empty rifle shell thrown into 
the air and has been known to alight: 
from his horse as grouse were rising: 
from the ground and kill two with his 
rifle before they could get out of range. 
His favorite rifle was given to him by 
the Marquis de Mores, who ‘was a well- 
known ranchman in Dakota. Medora 
was named for the wife of Mores. 

Both Dick Rock and Vic Smith were 
fine exponents of that hardy race of 
pioneers who pushed across the moun- 
tains a half century ago and delved in- 
to a region of game, the like of which 
will never be seen again on this con- 
tinent. 

Sportsmen of today love to picture 
what that land must have meant to the 
men who loved the wild creatures of the 
wilderness. What wonderful chances 
for observation they must have had and 
what a limitless field for the naturalist! 

Just to have lived in that unbounded 
range was indeed a glorious heritage. 


picture was taken shortly before one of these buffalo trampled him to death. 
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A MANUAL OF WILD-FOWL SHOOTING 


PART ONE OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES DESCRIBING THE TRAITS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
METHODS. OF HUNTING OUR WATER-FOWL—THE WILD SWANS AND THE CANADA GEESE 


By FREDERICK A. WILLITS 


HERE are two varieties of wild 
swans indigenous to North Ameri- 
ca, the trumpeter swan and the 

whistling swan. The plumage of both 
birds is white; feet, legs and bill black. 
They are distinguishable, however, by 
their size and by the presence of a yellow 
spot near the eye of the whistling swan 
which is absent in the other bird. The 
trumpeter swan is the larger, weighing 
from twenty to thirty-five pounds; the 
whistling swan weighs from ten to twenty 
pounds. The plumage of the young of 
both birds is gray, this changing to snow 
white as maturity is reached. The 
fttxumpeter swan is named from its voice 
“which resembles the loud, clear note of 
za French horn. 

The trumpeter swan is distinctly a 
western bird and was formerly abundant 
tfrem the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific 
Coast. The whistling swan was in past 
years very plentiful throughout the 
country in general and along the Atlantic 
Coast, especially from Florida, north to 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Wild swans were formerly extremely 
abundant in Southern California and 
about the Gulf Coast in Texas, also in 
sections of the Mississippi Valley. Here, 
as elsewhere, they did great damage to 
the wild-fowl feeding grounds, destroy- 
ing much more grass and grain than they 
gonsumed and thereby spoiling large 
tracts which would have supported the 
ducks and geese for a long time. 

Many thousands were killed annually 
by sportsmen and market hunters. The 
swans were sold on the market and the 
hordes of professional hunters found 
their pursuit a very profitable occupa- 

tion. There were 
few game laws then 
and the existing 
ones were rarely 
enforced. The in- 
evitable result oc- 
curred. Each year 
the great birds 
came in sadly di- 
minished flocks, un- 
til today the swans 
are never seen in 
many localities 
where once they 
were abundant, 
and only a few 
places remain 
where they can be 
found in anything 
like their former 
numbers. 

Fortunately for 
the splendid birds 
and the coming 
generation 
of sportsmen, ade- 
quate game laws 
were enforced just 
in time to save our 
largest water-fow] 


A whistling swan 


from certain extinction. Laws in most 
of the states prohibiting the sale of 
game, thereby ending the days of the 
market, hunters, were the most import- 
ant in saving the swans as well as 
many other species of our game birds. 
Swans are now and have been for a 
number of years protected during the 
entire year throughout the country by 
federal law. This law should receive 
the solid support of every sportsman 
and nature lover, for it was a wise 
step taken to save certain species of our 
migratory game birds from following the 
path of the passenger pigeon, the buffalo 
and others. A few swans are still to be 
found on Currituck Sound, North Caro- 
lina, and on other bays and sounds along 
the southern Atlantic Coast, also in re- 
stricted sections about the Pacific and 
Gulf Coast. Under the protection afford- 
ed by the government the birds are re- 
ported on the increase in Texas and on 


A flock of Canada or common wild geese 


some of the southern sounds. The young 
birds, called cygnets, are good to eat; the 
old ones are tough. 

Swans are extremely wild and shy and 
their pursuit is often more difficult than 
the far-famed wild goose chase. When 
flying, swans are often high in the air, 
far out of range, and they are ever on the 
watch for a hidden enemy. 


HE swans are shot from shore blinds 
and from batteries or sink-boxes 
anchored out on the open water, but 

the latter method is now unlawful in 
many states since it tends to drive the 
fowl off the feeding grounds and is also 
very destructive. Both live and wooden 
birds are used for decoys. The live de- 
coys are, of course, the more attractive, 
and on some of the club grounds, where 
the swan shooting was still good before 
the federal law prohibited the hunting, 
large flocks of swans were kept to be 
used in luring their wild kindred within 
range of the guns. 

Pass shooting, point or flight shooting, 
as the sport is variously called, is often 
practised throughout the west. No de- 
coys are used. The hunter conceals him- 
self under the line of flight which the 
birds have established in flying between 
one feeding ground and another. At 
some place in this line of flight the fowl 
may be required to pass near or over 
a point where there is sufficient natural 
cover to conceal the hunter, and here 
some good shooting is often to be had. 
If natural cover is scarce, the hunter 
digs a hole in the ground in which to hide. 

Swans when coming to the decoys are 
flying slowly preparatory to alighting,and 
because of their 
great size are easy 
marks, but in flight 
shooting the birds 
are under full 
headway when 
they pass, often at 
long range, and 
the shooting then 
requires skillful 
handling of the 
gun. Because of 
their large size 
and great wing 
spread, they do not 
appear to be mov- 
ing very fast. But, 
as a matter of 
fact, they fly with 
great rapidity, es- 
timated at the rate 
of one hundred 
miles an hour. The 
point of aim should 
be yards, not feet, 
ahead of a swan 
passing at fairly 
long range, and 
this lead is all im- 
portant else the 
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hunter will surely shoot behind the bird. 

Swans are sometimes shot by stalking 
them as they are standing on the shore 
of bay or river or in the marsh. This 
calls for extreme caution and skill, and 
the hunter who walks within range and 
bags a wild swan has good reason to be 
proud of his achievement. 

Swans, like the geese and ducks, when 
taking flight are compelled to rise against 
the wind, and the heavy birds then have 
difficulty in leaving the water. Taking 
advantage of this, it was formally a cus- 
tom to sail down on the birds, going with 
the wind. But the shooting of wild-fowl 
from sail-boats and all boats propelled 
by means other than oars is now pro- 
hibited by law. 

The sportsman who owns several guns 
may use the 10-gauge, or even the 8- 
gauge, to advantage in swan shooting. 
The great 4-gauge was used in this sport 
years ago. The birds have great vitality, 
are protected by a heavy coat of feathers 
and are often shot at long range. Heavy 
charges of powder and large shot are re- 
quired to bring them down When so 
large size shot as double B’s, F’s, or 
double F’s are used in a 12-gauge gun it 
is at the sacrifice of pattern, since the 
12-gauge case will not hold a sufficient 
number of the large pellets to make a kill- 
ing spread of shot at average ranges. 
Therefore, the very large shot should be 
used only in the large gauge guns. The 
use of guns larger than the 10-gauge 
is now prohibited in many states. It isa 
question if the better grade of sportsman- 
ship is not confined to the use of shot- 
guns no larger than the standard 12- 
gauge. Swans coming to the decoys are 
within range of the 12-gauge and can be 
killed with a heavy duck load of number 
2 or number B shot, the latter size being 
about the largest that is practical in the 
12-gauge. Birds out of range of the 12- 
gauge are generally out of range of 
any and the lighter gun is better sport. 





A pair of Canada 


Swans are powerful swimmers and a 
wounded bird on the water can distance 
the average rower. 

The wild swans fly in long lines and 
are very beautiful in the air and on the 
water. 


NE day on Barnegat Bay, a few 
years ago, a bay-man and I lay 
hidden in our grass covered gun- 
ning boats waiting fcr the next flock of 
ducks. The day was cold and clear, with 
the sun shining brightly. Far to the 
north and high in the air appeared sev- 
eral small, indistinct, moving objects, 
showing dimly white now and then 
against the blue of the November sky. 
The objects drew rapidly nearer, growing 
larger, whiter and more distinct. When 
still fully a mile away we could not mis- 
take their identity. They were wild 
swan, seven of the great birds in the 
flock. 
As straight as an arrow’s shaft they 
streamed through the clear air, one bird 
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directly behind the other. In silent ad- 
miration we watched them as they flew 
very high over the narrow strip of beach 
which separates the bay from the sea and 
passed us at a half mile distant on their 
long journey southward. It seemed as 
if an aerial regatta was being sailed over 
head on an inverted sea of azure blue. 
The huge birds, each with a wing spread 
of six feet or more, moved like yachts 
under full.canvas. Their beautiful white 
plumage glistened like new snow in the 
sunlight. With long necks stretched 
straight out they seemed to glide through 
the air to the measured sweep of the 
board wings; their every movement was 
one of grace and ease and confidence. It 
was the most impressive sight: I had ever 
seen in Nature. They did not appear to 
be moving swiftly, but, with all that, 
they were flying with great speed, and 
almost before we realized it the great 
snowy forms were growing smaller and 
smaller until they merged with the sky. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 492) 
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A flock of wild swans gathered in one corner of a lake. The young birds can be'‘distinguished by their gray plumage. 
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SOME ASPECTS OFSTREAM POLLUTION 


THIS VITAL SUBJECT MUST BE APPROACHED IN ALL SERIOUSNESS AND 
THE ARMS OF THE MEN WHO ARE FIGHING IT MUST BE UPHELD 


HE American Fish- 
eries Society, at a re- 
cent meeting in New 

York City, lasting several 
days, devoted several ses- 
sions to the subject of wa- 
ter pollution as affecting 
the fisheries. It was 
shown beyond doubt that 
during recent years the 
pollution of streams has 
increased enormously and 
that there is great need 
for concerted action in 
dealing with it. Corpora- 
tions and individuals 
should co-operate with 
state and national fishery 
and health boards, and a 
campaign of education 
should be arranged for. 

The subject has many bearings: the 
loss of food fishes, the destruction of 
spawning grounds, the abandonment of 
fishery industries, the menace to public 
health, the contamination of city water 
supplies, the loss of chemical by-prod- 
ucts, the injury to property, the accumu- 
lation of deep beds of sludge in harbors, 
the unsightliness of polluted streams, 
etc., etc. 

The reports of various state fishery 
boards are burdened with the evils of 
water pollution by sewage and factory 
wastes. In spite of the existence of 
statutes broad enough to meet most of 
the conditions, little headway is being 
made. It is not our national habit to 
begin reforms when serious results are 
threatened, but rather after trouble has 
actually arrived. 

The decline of the shad fishery in the 
Hudson River is attributable chiefly to 
pollution caused by sewage and manu- 
facturing wastes. From 1888 to 1901 the 
catch of shad varied from three million 
to four million pounds a year. For ten 
years subsequent to 1901 it never reached 
one million, and since 1910 has not 
reached one hundred thousand pounds, 
until 1918, when for some unexplained 
reason there was a slight 
rise. 

The ruin of the shad 
fishery in the Hudson has 
taken place in spite of ac- 
tive shad propagation by 
national and state agen- 
cies, and this is true of 
other shad rivers where 
the population is great 
and manufacturing exten- 
sive. 

The Hudson River re- 
ceives the sewage of 175 
cities and towns, and the 
acid wastes of innumer- 
able factories. It is pol- 
luted to its headwaters, 
and above-Albany receives 
the manufacturing wastes 
and drainage of 63 mills 


By DR. CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 


Photographed by W. F. Patterson, courtesy of the Zoological Society Bulletin. 
Sawdust allowed to accumulate on banks is carried away by the water. 


and 120 towns. In a report of the Con- 
necticut Fishery Commission it is stated 
that the once famous shad fishery of the 
Connecticut River has been ruined chief- 
ly by poisonous wastes drained into the 
stream. 

The City of New York admits that it 
is not prepared to embark on a sewage 
disposal scheme which would probably 
cost many millions. 

While adult fishes of some kinds can 
survive in polluted waters, the eggs and 
young of most species perish. Such con- 
ditions prevail in many states and our 
efforts at restoring the fisheries by fish 
cultural methods are unavailing. 

The City of New York has recently 
been described in a report of the Mer- 
chants’ Association as located in the 
midst of a cesspool. That there is much 
truth in the statement is borne out by 
the experience of the New York Aquar- 
ium. A dozen years ago it was difficult 
to maintain the marine exhibits of the 
institution on account of the impurity 
of the so-called sea water pumped from 
the harbor. The collection of sea fishes 
could be kept up only by constant col- 
lecting and re-stocking. It was found 
after careful examination that the water 


Photographed by W. F. Patterson, courtesy of the Zoological Society Bulletin. *’ 
Water pollution by a sawmill on the Delaware River. 


was saturated with sew- 
age and manufacturing 
wastes, and that it would 
be necessary to provide a 
pure salt water system. 
A reservoir was con- 
structed in Battery Park 
near the building, and 
fille® with 100,000 gallons 
of pure seawater brought 
in from the open ocean in 
a tank steamer. When the 
foul water from the Har- 
bor was finally cut off, and 
the exhibition tanks filled 
with the clean sea water 
pumped from the new re- 
servoir, matters improved 
at once. By the end of 
the year it was evident 
that the annual losses of 
sea fishes and the expense of collecting 
them had been reduced fully fifty per 
cent. This stored sea water has been 
used ever since. 

The results afforded an object lesson 
on water pollution as affecting the fish 
life, which attracted the attention of 
persons concerned over the pollution of 
the Harbor. About that time the Met- 
ropolitan Sewerage Commission began 
investigations which were continued sev- 
eral years. .The general extent of the 
pollution of the Harbor was ascertained 
and recommendations for sewage disposal 
were made, but no action was taken by 
the City. 

Naturalists of the past generation 
studied fishes and other marine forms 
from the waters about Manhattan Island, 
which are not to be found there at the 
present time. It is possible that with 
increasing pollution, fish life will not 
exist in the water of the Harbor at all, 
and that the lower forms of marine life, 
which assist in the disposal of waste 
matter, will themselves be dispersed. 

It should be borne in mind that it is 
not sea water which ebbs and flows about 
the City, but brackish water diluted by 
the Hudson River to less than half the 
saltness of sea water. 
This has been demon- 
strated by the daily salin- 
ity observations made at 
the Aquarium continuing 
over fourteen years. Tests 
made by the Sewerage 
Commission showed that 
sewage is not swept away 
by the tides, but merely 
oscillates between the Nar- 
rows and the Harlem 
River, gradually settling 
into deep beds of sludge. 

The conditions about 
New York are not unique, 
but are to be found ad- 
jacent to all large cities 
in America. . 

’ (CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 510) 
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BIRD MIGRATION UNDER THE STARS 


DURING LATE SEPTEMBER DAYS THE BLUE SKY IS OFTEN DOTTED WITH BIRD 





HE laws that govern times and sea- 
sons for our bird migrants are not 
as yet thoroughly understood by 

ornithologists. 

There are many theories, but little pos- 
itive knowledge on the subject. 

Food supply is undoubtedly a power- 
ful factor in bird economy, and will ac- 
count for their absence in certain locali- 
ties where they were formerly abundant. 

The draining of large tracts of 
meadow has given increased acreage to 
cultivation, but the resulting scarcity of 
waterfowl is owing to the destruction of 
the wild rice and water plants that for- 
merly supplied , 
their swarm- 
ing thousands 


= 
with food in wa 
these localities. 
In other sec- “ =e 
tions the clear- 


ing of forests 
and woodland 
has had its ef- 
fect, as seen in 
the diminished . 
numbers of 
our land birds 
whose cherry 
voices once 
brightened 
these now des- 
olate places in 
spring and au- 
tumn. 

The migra- 
tion continues 
as in ages 
past, but these 
local changes 
affect it, de- 
flecting the 
travel some- 
what, that the 
comfort and 
well being of 
the tourists 
“en route” ¢ 
may be prop- -- 
erly provided 
for. Many of 
our birds mig- 
rate by day as well as by night. Wild 
geese, swans and waterfowl of all kinds 
are often seen on their travels. 

In late September the blue sky is 
often dotted with circling hawks in every 
direction while hordes of high-holders 
and their kin “bound” along, clipping the 
crisp morning air with swift wing 
strokes, but ’tis “under the stars” on 
quiet nights that the squadrons chiefly 
pass. Hence the mystery and charm of 
it. We have the inland flights via the 


-~— 


Mississippi and Ohio valleys, and a coast- 
wise flight along our ocean borders. 
Twice each year, as regularly as the 
tides ebb and flow, the streams of bird 
life pour along these ancient highways. 
The astronomer sees their “silhouettes” 





From a drawing by Wilmot Townsend. ‘ : . 
Wild-fowl were wheeling and weaving about in erratic 


By WILMOT TOWNSEND 





as the fairy forms pass between his tele- 
scope and the silver disk of the moon. 
The lighthouse keeper hears a tiny thud 
on the glass of his light and feels a pang 
of regret that a bright little life has 
dashed itself away, bewildered by the 
glare. 

In foggy weather he picks up many 
lifeless and broken little bodies at the 
foot of the tower, bird travellers gone 
astray and destroyed in the misty night. 
The keeper at Fire Island Light, in 
speaking of this to me, many years since, 
said: “Wild geese used to ‘raise ned’ 
round here on foggy nights. Three of 





ad 


them once banged through the glass 
screen that protects the lantern. I got 
two up there, and one next morning down 
below, with his neck broken and his head 
almost cut off by the breaking glass when 
he struck. They soon learned to steer 
clear of the light, though, and now for 
the most part don’t bother me. 

“T get all the ducks I want to eat every 
spring and fall; they very seldom strike 
the light; seem to hit the tower ‘bout 
twenty foot down mostly, while them lit- 
tle birds always go for the light. I can 
hear ’em some night spat, spat, spat agin 
the glass. I mostly save ’em and sell 
’em to bird stuffers.” 

I knew an old gunner who told me he 
had often picked up six or eight ducks 
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MIGRANTS BUT IT IS ON QUIET NIGHTS THAT THE SQUADRONS CHIEFLY PASS 





flight “over the dun meadows 









on the rocks at Execution Light on Long 
Island Sound after a thick night. 
Execution Light, how appropriate. 
There are many such casualties at every 
lighthouse on the coast. Where many 
millions are travelling some are sure to 
fall by the way while the majority pass 


in safety. 
| shore birds on the Virginia coast in 
1894. The miles on miles of salt 
marsh were very desolate in early April 
of that year when I first arrived, but one 
morning I awoke to find the air vibrant 
with the harsh 
cackle of the 
’ meadow hens 
that had come 
over night. 
There must 
have been 
thousands 
of them scat- 
tered over the 
meadows, and 
from then till 
i we left, their 
=SSISSVSS noise was in- 
- cessant. In 
spite of their 
numbers we 


WITNESSED a spring migration of 









>. 


ee 


a < saw but few, 


so well did 
they keep hid- 
den in the 
sedge. Aftera 
few days the 
balmy weather 
we had so 
much enjoyed 
changed to 
chilly easterly 
winds and 
howling gales 
that pelted the 
marsh with 
driving rains 
into sodden 
dreariness. 
One afternoon 
the wind 
changed and 
soon the gale boomed off, leaving a 
strange silence after the wild tumult that 
had so lately raged. A lurid sunset pre- 
ceded the quiet. night. At 10:30 P. M. 
the yacht swung peacefully to the 
swirling tide. We were reading quiet- 
ly in her cosy cabin when suddenly 
the clear pipes of curlew rang above the 
din of the meadow hen. A wild scramble 
followed as we tumbled out on deck. 

The night was pitchy dark, not a star 
visible, but so still was the air that the 
cries of the birds, whose advent had so 
startled us, could still be heard as they 
swept on, fainter, fainter, till the night 
closed them in. Soon far to the south I 
heard another party; louder grew the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 495) 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE APOSTLE OF THE BLACK BASS, 
FATHER OF THE GRAYLING AND DEAN OF AMERICAN ANGLERS 


BOUT the year 1850, Jenny Lind, 

the Swedish Nightingale, was tour- 

ing the United States under the 
management of Mr. Barnum. When in 
Baltimore she gave a free matinee to the 
advanced pupils of the city schools. On 
that occasion Front Street Theatre was 
filled from pit to dome with girls for 
the first hour, and with boys for the next, 
though the girls declared that she en- 
tertained the boys for an hour and a 
half. However that might have been 
Johnnie and I obtained good seats in the 
family circle, or first gallery or tier, of 
which there were several, the theatre 
being a very large one. 

Her voice was a bright and sympath- 
etic soprano of remarkable compass, vol- 
ume and brilliancy, which I have never 
since heard equalled. She possessed, seem- 
ingly, ventriloquial powers, which were 
especially exhibited in her unique flute, 
bird and echo songs. In the flute song 
she stood between two flute players, and 
at times her voice and the flutes were 
so blended that it was almost impossible 
to distinguish her voice from the instru- 
ments. 


Johnnie was sure there were ; 
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then preaching liberty and self-govern- 
ment for Hungary, and now, after the 
lapse of seventy years his dream of a 
free Hungary seems about to be realized. 

The American people, at all events, are 
under an everlasting debt of gratitude to 
Louis Kossuth, if for nothing else, for 
the introduction of the soft felt hat, 
which has proved so comfortable and 
popular with the civilian, the soldier, the 
cowboy and the sportsman. 


BOY named Andrew, a widow’s 
son, who lived in my neighborhood, 
was the proud possessor of a shot- 
gun and its accoutrements which had 


three flutes, which really seemed not im- 3a 


probable, as her flute-like tones rippled # 
and trilled in concert with the instru-§ 


mentation. 


Recently I heard the famous and fa-§& 


vorite soprano Amelia Galli-Curci in a 
selection from the Barber of Seville, in 
which she introduced some vocal gym- 
nastics with coloratura effects that re- 
minded me very forcibly of Jenny Lind’s 
flute song, and in a minor degree of her 
bird and echo songs. 

In the bird song of Jenny Lind there 
were passages where one might close his 
eyes and imagine himself in an aviary of 
canaries and thrushes. She also sang 
operatic selections and concert pieces 
which were mostly beyond our compre- 
hension. Then at her request several 
thousand boys sang patriotic and school 
songs with such verve that delighted 
her so that she burst her white kid 
gloves in enthusiastic applause. She 
was a good, noble and charitable woman, 
and died in England, universally re- 
gretted. 

About this time, when on my way to 
school one day, I saw a great concourse 
of people in front of Barnum’s Hotel 
listening to a forceful and thrilling ap- 
peal for liberty and freedom for Hun- 
gary. The speaker was Louis Kossuth, 
the Hungarian patriot, who had tried 
and failed in a revolution against a 
despotic autocracy. He wore an Alpine 
felt hat with a small feather at one side. 
This style of hat soon became very pop- 
ular, and the “Kossuth hat” became the 
vogue and supplanted to a great extent 
the ugly tall, silk hat, which was then 
the universal headgear. Kossuth was 


Dr. Henshall at sixty years of age 


been bequeathed to him by a relative. It 
was a single-barreled muzzle-loader with 
a percussion lock, with a barrel about 
20-gauge and thirty-four inches in 
length, long enough, as Johnnie said, to 
knock squirrels from the tree tops with- 
out the waste of ammunition. It was 
an exceptionally fine English gun, and 
Johnnie and I deliberately and without 
contrition broke the tenth commandment 
whenever we were shown the gun, powder 
flask, shot pouch and game-bag. 
Andrew’s mother, being a Quakeress, 
had an inherited dislike and a natural 
aversion to firearms in general and to 
this gun in particular, so that the un- 
fortunate lad was denied his oft-ex- 
pressed desire of going a-field clothed in 
the panoply and paraphernalia of a full- 
fledged sportsman. To him the province 
of sport was, therefore, a closed book, 
and the future bid fair to be a perpetual 
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close season so far as he was concerned. 
So, in this state of affairs, and after 
due consideration of the matter from 
various angles, Johnnie and I thought 
it advisable to relieve the mind of An- 
drew’s mother by relieving Andrew of his 
inherited incubus, which she had often 
said was a constant menace to her, in- 
asmuch as it was dangerous without lock, 
stock or barrel. 

So with malice prepense we set our 
sails to the favoring breeze, and tak- 
ing Andrew aboard, we proceeded to in- 
struct him in the methods of playing the 
banjo and the accordion; the object of 
this will be seen later. After several 
weeks of patient and persistent instruc- 
tion and faithful practice, Andrew be- 
came so far advanced as to be able to 
play a number of popular airs on the 
accordion, and. t2 pick Ole Zip Coon, 
Juba and several other negro melodies 
on the banjo. Then, by previous ar- 
rangement, we went one evening to An- 
drew’s residence and played our entire 
repertoire for the delectation of Andrew’s 
mother. She was especially delighted 
with Andrew’s proficiency with the bel- 
lows and the banjo, for it was a com- 
plete surprise to her. 

I then unfolded our plan, to wit: that 
I would trade my banjo, accordion and 
one of my cedar fishing rods for An- 
drew’s gun and would continue to give 
him lessons on both instruments until 
he was as far advanced as Johnnie or 
myself. I also agreed to take him along 
when we went fishing. She said that it 
was a very good arrangement, and ac- 
cording to scripture, for the apostles 
James, John and Andrew were all fish- 
ermen, and did. not care for guns or 
pistols, even if they had been invented 
at that time. Then Johnnie came near 
spoiling it all when he said: é’ 

“If the apostles did not use guns or 
pistols maybe the epistles did, for that 
sounds something like it.” 

Finding that Andrew was perfectly 
willing to make the trade, his mother 
expressed herself as much pleased and 
satisfied with the deal, and was more 
than glad to get the gun out of the 
house. I thanked her and added that 
when I got enough money together I 
would buy the accoutrements. To my 
surprise and delight she said: 

“Oh, take them along; let the tail go 
with the hide!” On many Saturdays 
after that the three conspirators re- 
paired to Rogers’ Woods (now Druid Hill 
Park), and took turn about in knocking 
squirrels from the tops of the grand 
old trees; not as Johnnie once said with 
the gun barrel, for with two drams of 


. black powder, and three-quarters of an 


ounce of No. 4 shot the long, small 
bore was as deadly as a rifle. 
There was a certain indefinable charm 
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about the old muzzle-loader and its equip- 
ment that was utterly lost with the ad- 
vent of the breech-loader. There was a 
subtile fascination connected with the 
old powder-flask, shot-pouch and game- 
bag when they were hung over the shoul- 
ders that we shall never know again. 

And then when a-field there was an 
allurement in the reloading of the gun, 
with the dogs lying at one’s feet, rest- 
ing and watching with intense interest 
the careful measuring of the shining 
black grains, setting the wad, which may 
have been a piece of the morning news- 
paper, and ramming it repeatedly until 
the ramrod leaped from the barrel; and 
then pouring in the shot from the brass 
scoop of the pouch, and pressing the 
wad lightly but firmly over it; and last 
of all, blowing away any chance or imag- 
inary dust from the “G D” percussion 
cap before placing it on the nipple; and 
» then with the lock at half-cock—which 
was the signal for the dogs, ever alert, 
to rise with eager expectancy. Then with 
the gun over the shoulder to again sally 
forth, while the dogs responsive to every 
motion of the hand, proceeded to range 
far and wide. In the meantime the 
alarmed covey had become somewhat as- 
sured that the danger was not so 
imminent, until found again by the 
unerring scent of the faithful dogs. 

All this is now but a pleasant 
and cherished reminiscent dream of 
former joys and bygone days that 
we shaH never know again; for 
with the modern breech-loader un- 
der one’s arm at “safe,” and with 
pockets filled with cartridges, we 
must be fully awake and alert to 
every movement of the dogs, while 
we tramp, tramp over the deci- 
mated uplands, deserted coverts 
and forsaken stubble fields. 


and accordion in exchange for 

Andrew’s gun my father had 
given me a violin as a reward for 
passing to the high school, but with 
commendable thoughtfulness he also pur- 
chased a mute or muffler for the bridge, 
out of consideration and compassion for 
the neighbors. I was now able to lead 
the band with the violin, and as Andrew 
had become quite competent and even 
skillful with the accordion, the banjo 
fell to Johnnie, to his great delight and 
satisfaction. 

During the Christmas and Easter holi- 
days our “orchestra” became quite pop- 
ular and was in frequent demand for 
neighborhood parties and dances. We 
also volunteered to play at Sunday 
School exhibitions and picnics. Our re- 
pertoire was now considerably augmented 
and consisted mostly of dance music, 
such as waltzes, polkas, hornpipes, reels 
and negro melodies, taken from a popular 
collection of music for the violin. Some 
of the negro airs were syncopated plan- 
tation jigs which were the. progenitors 
or stepfathers of modern rag time. 

Johnnie had acquired a way of slid- 
ing his fingers along the strings of the 
banjo, which at that day had no frets, 
with very pleasing effect, somewhat sim- 
ilar to the Hawaiian ukelele now s> much 


B and a0 parting with banjo 
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in vogue. He also, by sliding his thumb 
up the bass string produced an amus- 
ing variation not unlike the queer slid- 
ing notes of the trombone in the Jazz 
band, now so popular, all of which goes 
to show that there is nothing new un- 
der the sun. We were wedded to our 
music and practiced dilligently, for as 
Johnnie, who was something of a wag, 
said: 
“Music hath charms to soothe the savage, 
Melt a rock or split a cabbage.” 


NDREW was fortunate enough to 

have an uncle who owned a large 

plantation on the Patapsco River 
not many miles from Chesapeake Bay, 
where he and his mother spent part of 
the summer months each year. So after 
talking the matter over with our parents, 
and after the consent of Andrew’s uncle 
had been gained to camp on his place, 
we planned an outing of two weeks dur- 
ing our school vacation in August. Our 
parents were quite willing, having con- 
fidence in our ability to take good care 
of ourselves,- but stipulated that we 
should each take a grain or two of 
quinine at night as a prophylactic against 
“chills and fever,” which was prevalent 





along the river. Another stipulation was 
that we should not altogether neglect 


our studies, especially Latin; so we 
agreed to take along Cesar’s Commen- 
taries, of which we were all very fond. 

We arranged with our friends, the 
market fishermen of Spring Garden, for 
the charter of a twenty-foot catboat with 
center-board, a clinker-built rowboat, a 
short seine for soft crabs and terrapin, 
a wall tent and other necessary articles. 
We got together a lot of culinary utensils 
including a Dutch oven, a supply of 
groceries and a generous amount of am- 
munition for the shotgun. 

At the beginning of the second week 
in August, Johnnie and I left our moor- 
ings at Bailey’s wharf at daylight for 
an all-day sail down the Patapsco; An- 
drew and his mother having preceded us 
a week before. As the wind held fair 
and blew quite fresh we arrived at our 
destination just before sundown, with- 
out mishap. 

Andrew, anticipating our arrival, had 
selected a fine camping site in a shady 
grove of young trees and had collected 
a-large wood pile of oak, chestnut and 
light-wood for the campfire. The camp 
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was very convenient to the outdoor 
kitchen presided over by Aunt Miranda, 
who brought us a pan of hot biscuits and 
another of steaming corn-pone every 
morning, for our breakfast. And under 
her skillful tuition we soon learned to 
prepare and cook fish and game, and 
oysters, crabs and terrapin. She also 
saw to it that we were liberally supplied 
with sweet potatoes, green corn, toma- 
toes, peaches, canteloupes and water mel- 
ons, which were all then in season and 
very abundant. 

Aunt Miranda was not only autocrat 
of the breakfast table, but of the dinner 
and supper tables as well. She not only 
ruled the “kitchen cabinet,” but held 
sway over the white folks and house 
servants at the big house and was law 
and gospel to the field hands. Her power 
was absolute: “From the center all ’round 
to the sea her right there was none to 
dispute.” Her scepter was the basting- 
spoon, and woe to the culprit who fell 
under her displeasure. ; 

It has been shown in the late cruel 
war that the fate of nations could be 
controlled through the stomach, so in 
much less degree did Aunt ’Randy con- 
trol her subjects through the same sen- 
sitive organ. Aunt ’Randy possessed 
a commanding physique, stout and 
buxom; her visage was broad and 
beaming and shone like polished 
ebony. Her usual expression was 
pleasant and cheerful, with a mer- 
ry twinkle in her large, bright eyes. 
She was always neat and tidy, even 
in the kitchen, and wore a red and 
yellow bandana neatly coiled about 
her head, a snow-white kerchief 
encircling her throat and crossed 
over her broad bosom. She wore 
large hoops of gold in her ears, 
and altogether was quite a. figure. 

Aunt ’Randy was very proud of 
her city quality folks, as she called 
us, and was always on hand, with 
the white folks from the big house, 
around the camp-fire at night, for 


whose accommodation we had _ im- 
provised rude seats. But Aunt ’Ran- 
dy was too dignified to sit on a 


log of wood, so she always brought 
from the kitchen her big split-bottom 
chair. She enjoyed our banjo playing 
and listened with marked delight to the 
recitals of the day’s adventures and 
laughed immoderately and with the ut- 
most abandon at the amusing stories of 
Johnnie the racounteur. And when she 
finally took her leave, with the rest of 
our guests, she would say: 

“Tank yo,’ my young marsetahs, Ise 
had de bestes’ time eber heard of; and 
soon’s yo’ heah’s me shut de cabin do’, 
strike up Sugah in de Gourd, and De Ole 
Coon Dawg, and by dat time I’ll be fas’ 
asleep and dreamin’ of de angels playin’ 
on dar hawps!” 

Good old Aunt Miranda. She is now 
in heaven where there is no distinction 
on account of race or color or previous 
condition of servitude. Peace to her 
ashes! But her spirit, I feel sure, has 
joined the celestial choir, and with the 
rest of the white-winged angels she is 
“playin’ on de hawp” in that happy home. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 501) 
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FIGHTING THE FRESH WATER TIGER 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF A TRIP MADE THIRTY YEARS AGO INTO THE WILDS 
OF WISCONSIN AND OF A MIGHTY BATTLE WITH A GAMEY MUSKALLONGE 


HE northern part of the state of 

Wisconsin is almost a network of 

lakes, lying isolated or in chains, 
connected with one another by water- 
ways, with outlets into Lake Superior or 
the Mississippi River. These lakes vary 
in size from a few acres to several square 
miles in extent, and are filled with a va- 
riety of fresh water fish. Among the 
gamest of these are the black bass, wall- 
eyed pike, pickerel, and that tiger of 
fresh water the lordly muskallonge or 
maskinonge in the Algonquin tongue. 
Some contend the name is derived from 
the French masque longue or long face. 
The name is certainly appropriate as the 
nose is so long and the jaw slightly prog- 
nathous which gives the face a sad and 
almost sinister appearance. In the esti- 
mation of many the muskallonge has no 
rival as a delicious food fish, the flesh 
being firm, fine of grain, and sweet. 
Whether old or young, small or large, 
the quality is unimpaired. It is a curi- 
ous fact that of the fish mentioned, the 
bass, pike, and pickerel, or the bass, pike, 
and muskallonge, are found in the same 
lakes but never are the pickerel and mus- 
kallonge found in the same water. I have 
never heard a satisfactory explanation 
of this but the fact remains. 

The name “tiger” as applied to the 
muskallonge is no misnomer for, as he 
lies in wait for his prey on some shallow 
bar extending into the lake, concealed by 
water lily pads or submerged weeds, he 
exhibits the same stealthy patience as the 
tiger of the jungle or plain, and woe to 
the food fish that crosses his line of 
vision. With a lightning like swirl he 
closes on his prey and those long jaws 
and needle-like teeth never let go. When 
feeding, the musky, as the natives call 
him, is voracious in the extreme. I have 
caught more than one that had the tail 
of a sucker, his favorite food, still in his 
mouth, the body and head being in pro- 
cess of digestion in the stomach. Like 
the brook trout, the musky is absolutely 
rapacious and when feeding will kill and 
devour to his utmost capacity. 

Since the advent of the railroads into 
this north country most of the favorite 
haunts of the musky have been discovered 
and at the fishing resorts, which have 
sprung up on many of these lakes, one 
may meet sportsmen from all parts of 
the country and nearly every state in the 
Union. Thirty years ago the railroad 
had only recently been put through, con- 
necting the central part of Wisconsin 
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with Lake Superior. This road ran for 
the greater part of the way through vast 
pine forests and numerous settlements 
had sprung up surrounding saw mills. 
From these towns wagon roads, used by 
the lumbermen, led through the woods 
to numberless lakes that had never been 
fished except by Indians or woodsmen. 
These afforded rare sport to the lover 
of the wilds. 


NE August morning, about the time 

of ‘which I write, my friend Ted 

Pope and I boarded a train bound 
for the north country of sport and ad- 
venture. Our duffle bags were well 
packed and we felt that we were due to 
kill a big fish. After traveling about one 
hundred miles north by train, we alighted 
at a small saw mill settlement, so new 
that the shingles on the houses were not 
discolored. After numerous inquiries we 
finally found a half breed Indian who 
agreed to drive us out to Moose Lake, a 
distance of about eighteen miles, although 
he refused to guarantee our reception at 
Jake’s, a sort of stopping place for log- 
gers and trappers. “I don’t know,” said 


- Twenty-eight pounds of fighting Muskie. 


Joe, our driver. ‘“‘Mabeso, if whiskey all 
gone, Jake be good, if not, be very bad. 
Say he shoot any Indian come near lake.” 
We decided to chance it and were glad we 
did. Our drive of eighteen miles through . 
those woods was an event in our lives and 
something to remember. I have taken it 
many times since but it never has given 
me the thrills I experienced that first 
time. The road was good, except in spots, 
having been used for hauling supplies to 
distant logging camps. The lofty pines 
towered above us, interspersed with hard- 
wood ridges covered with maple, elm, ash 
and hickory, standing thick and quiet 
and affording fine cover for the deer 
which were numerous. 

Then another stretch of pines, with the 
road resembling a lane through them and 
the ground level and covered with a coat 
of brown needles. Thus does nature build 
and furnish her house until man comes 
along and makes of it disorder and ruin 
where it was so beautiful and old and 
quiet. In some of the openings the 
ground was literally covered with blue- 
berries, although it was August, and such 
berries! The clusters were almost as 
large as bunches of grapes. From the 
midst of them would start up families 
of partridges or Canada grouse. We 
passed many small lakes and occasionally 
the call of a loon would come to us, so 
like the cry of a human in distress that 
we were always startled. Joe would say: 
“That loon,” nothing more and what 
more was necessary? We, so called civ- 
ilized people, certainly waste a lot of 
time merely talking. Joe’s contributions 
to the conversations were not numerous 
or lengthy but always to the point, such 
as: “Deer crossed here last night,” or 
“Bear signs here.” These brief bits of in- 
formation told us all that we were most 
anxious to know. We arrived at Jake’s 
about sundown and found him in fairly 
good form and after his man Ed. had 
helped to put the horses in the log stable, 
we repaired to Jake’s hotel, a log cabin of 
good size, and sat down to a supper of 
mutton, patatoes, bread and tea. In the 
woods, and out of season, venison is al- 
ways mutton. If the man of the house 
does not care to take a chance on the 
game warden he leaves a bottle of whis- 
key or a piece of bacon at some appointed 
place on the trail and finds in its place 
a sack of mutton. Although he may 
never meet the Indian he can always be 
reached in this indirect way which he 
much prefers to open trading. Over our 
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A muskallonge, concealed by water-lily 


pipes after supper. Ed. answered our 
questions. Yes, we could catch plenty of 
pike and bass right here but if we wanted 
a big musky we had beter go over to the 
big lakes several miles east. We could 
canoe up this lake three miles until we 
came to a tall, blasted pine on the east 
shore then land and take the trail 
through the timber to the big lakes. 
There was no one there but we would 
find a boat hidden on the shore to the 
right of the trail. The boat might not 
be much of a boat and the oars just made 
with an ax but it would have to do, as 
there was nothing better there. 


EXT morning was fine and clear 

and we took the birch canoe and 

paddled up the beautiful shore of 
the lake for three miles. In writing of 
the beauties of the lake shore, I am not 
writing of summer resorts where hand- 
some cottages abound and where every- 
thing seems hand made, but of natural 
pine forests, stretching back from the 
very shore line to almost infinite dis- 
stance; of grass meadows, sprinkled over 
with the most beautiful Christmas trees; 
of bays, where the constantly lapping 
waves have made a shore line of stones as 
perfectly placed, one upon another, as 
if by the hand of a skilled artisan; of 
islands, rising from the water level to a 
mound shaped center, thickly covered 
with beautiful pine trees and all out of 
sound of civilization. And what a mar- 
vel it is that Nature does all of this with- 
out regard as to whether man, with all 
his power of appreciation, may ever see 
or admire. 

After hiding our canoe we took the 
trail, which we found fully equal to Ed’s 
description, and, we thought, a little be- 
yond even that. Two miles of condensed 
toil and trouble, with hog backs, swamps 
and windfalls to add variety, if not sim- 
plicity to the route through the forest. 
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pads or submerged weeds, exhibits all the stealth and cunning of the tiger 


The trail was plainly blazed. As 
our only pack was a large sack for car- 
rying our possible catch and our lunch, 
we could not carry rods, so had to de- 
pend cn a hand line, which we carried 
in a pocket. All troubles must come to 
an end sometime and we finally reached 
the shore of the big lake and located the 
boat as directed. It had evidently been 
knocked together at some saw mill and 
hauled in by the longer route. Our first 
attention was given to our lunch, after 
that a rest under the pines until our im- 
patience getting the better of us, we got 
out our hand line and attached a number 
eight Skinner spoon. As Ted weighed 
one hundred and eighty pounds I elected 
t> row and allowed him to handle the 
line. 

“Now.” said Ted, “you row slowly past 
that point where you see those weeds 
sticking out of the water. A bar runs 
across there and that is where he is wait- 
ing for us.” As we neared the point, Ted 
dropped the hook over the stern and be- 
gan to pay out line but had not-let out 
more than fifteen feet when there was a 
commotion near the hook, as if a bomb 
had exploded, and, as the line straight- 
ened out, a musky flew into the air, en- 
tirely out of the water. He looked to me 
as large as a shark. My oars remained 
suspended in the air through sheer 
emazement, while Ted) with jaw set, 
hung to the line. Now bear in mind that 
when a musky of this size is caught with 
rod and reel it takes a half hour’s nerve 
racking strain to tire him out, so that he 
can be shot or gaffed. Ted, however, did 
not propose to take any such chance with 
his hand line. He used his one hundred 
and eighty pounds of weight and muscle 
and in came Mr. Fish, hand over hand. 
Fortunately the hooks held and he lifted 
the musky right into the boat and then 
the fun commenced. That fish had no 
idea of remaining in that boat, being as 


much alive as he ever was but we had no 
idea of his doing anything else. Ted 
grabbed for the revolver lying on the seat 
but I yelled: “Don’t shoot, you’ll sink 
us,” so we both threw ourselves on that 
fish, catch-as-catch-can, and McLaughlin 
in his palmiest days could not have done 
better. The bottom of the boat was wet 
and that musky was as slippery as any 
eel. Fore and aft we went, bumping 
heads and getting hold but without being 
able to hold on. My pipe went skipping 
over the water and my watch crystal was 
wrecked by a slap of his big tail. Final- 
ly, by good luck, Ted got a hold in the 
gills and turned him up while I gave him 
a knockout blow with a paddle. 


E shook hands and rowed for the 
WV shore and Ted said: “That would 
be enough if it was not half so 
much.” We repaired damages as well 
as we could and started on the back trail. 
We took turns carrying that fish and be- 
fore we reached the other lake it had 
grown in weight at least one hundred 
pounds. When we got to Jake’s we 
weighed our prize on the steelyards and 
found it to be twenty-eight pounds. 
“Just the weight,” Jake said, “that 
makes the best fight.” We have since 
caught larger and smaller muskies but 
never such a scrapper. How we got that 
fish home and banqueted our friends is 
another story and, although we have 
often made the trip since and have grown 
older and wiser, we have concluded that, 
in spite of our added wisdom, if we had 
that job to do over again we would prob- 
ably lose that musky, and assure our 
friends that he weighed much more. 
The recollection of that trip through 
the untouched wilderness of Northern 
Wisconsin stands out vividly among life’s 
memories, and clear and distinct above 
the lesser incidents there remains the 
vision of that fighting fresh water tiger. 
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AS TO THE WAYS OF THE. PERCH 


THE FOURTH INSTALMENT OF A SERIES OF STORIES DEPICTING THE 
SIMPLE JOY OF FISHING AS EXEMPLIFIED THROUGH THE EYES OF YOUTH 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


66 -A-T-T-I-E,” called a voice from 
the back door of the cottage, 
several mornings after the cat- 

fish excursion. Then receiving no an- 

swer, “H-o Matt,” again sounded the 
voice. “All right” came back from some- 
where in the rear of the woodshed,“ be 
there in a minute,” and shortly after he 

came around through a back gate in a 

perturbed condition of mind, judging 

from his facial expression. He was bare- 
headed, and, as usual, barefooted. His 
hair was tousled and streaks of dust cov- 
ered his face. “Beats all,” he began as 
soon as he faced his aunt, who had called 
him, “seems ’ough somebody’s been rum- 
magin’ all over our shed. Things are 
gone which was there on’y a day or two 
ago. The fly net what Mr. Stillwell gave 
me’s gone an’ the tin blickey’s disap- 
peared too. . Seen any boys moochin’ 
round,” he 

queried. 

“No,I ain’t,” 

replied the 

aunt short- 

ia oe Oe 

land’s sake 

wash your 
face and 

eat your 

breakfast. 

I’ve been 

waiting 

more than @* 
heiéan 
hour, Your 

look like a 

chimney 

Ss weep.” 

The aunt, 

ordinarily 

quite cor- 
rect of 
speech, 

had a habit of dropping into the vernacu- 

lar of the period when a trifle upset in 

mind. “What about the fly net?” she 
asked. “Well, it’s gone,” he pouted; 
“don’t seem like anybody want it ’cept for 

what I did, anyhow, ’twas mine.” “I 

guess what’s around here will be used 

for what’s thought best, without asking 
questions,” said the aunt with some as- 
perity; “anyhow, the net is of no use as 

I can see, except where it is. I put it 

over the bed you fixed for my celery 

plants. If you’d looked there you’d a 

seen it.” “You'll allus mostly see things 

if you look where they be,” he returned 
in a semi-rebellious tone, then realizing 

from the look on his aunt’s face that a 

truce from his side of the firing line was 

much the safer course, said in greatly 
mollified tones, “we’ll fix something there 
what’s as good.” “I cal’late that old net 
will stay where I put it,” she returned 
firmly, “and that about ends it. Cats or 
pigeons would have the ground scratched 
up in no time likely and the seeds with it. 
Besides what on earth do you want it 


Yellow Perch 


for?” “Mr. Woodhull wanted to use it; 
said he had been lookin’ for somethin’ 
like it for some time; wants to make 
somethin’ out of it.” The boy carefully 
refrained from mentioning anything 
about fish or fishing at. this critical 
period. The truth was the two had de- 
cided that if something of the sort could 
be procured by splitting a sapling part 
way down or find a properly branched 
one, a serviceable landing net might be 
constructed. That was the thing needed 
when in quest of perch or pickerel, par- 
ticularly when fishing from a boat. This 
was what he had in view when he begged 
the discarded, rather fine mesh fly net 
from their neighbor. By mentioning Mr. 
Woodhull’s name he thought that there 
might be a chance for surrender on the 
part of Aunt Mary in one way or an- 
other. If so there was no indication, 


judging from her manner at the conclu- 


sion of the meal. Diplomatic relations, 
however, must be opened. The mind of 
Matt was busy and fully absorbed by it 
when he took down the hoe and proceeded 
to the garden to do some necessary weed- 
ing. 
Aunt Mary was busy with her house- 
hold work and perhaps an hour had 
passed when, glancing through the open 
window, she saw Matt busily measuring 
the ground over which the net was drawn, 
and making sundry marks with the stub 
of a lead pencil! on the handle of his rake. 
She said nothing and went on with her 
work, but later, needing his help for 
something, she called to him without 
looking out. Receiving no answer she 
stepped to the door but the lad was no- 
where in sight. Then with a firm step 
and manner she proceeded to the shed 
where Matt was wont to spend much of 
his time among his much loved poles and 
other trappings. He was not there and 
a glance among his poles told her he had 
not gone fishing; in fact, he never did 


that without consulting her. But his 
spirit, as well as her own, was a trifle 
ruffled, and her stand about the net 
should be maintained. She was about to 
enter the house when, glancing down the 


‘ road which led up from the woods below, 


she saw Matt coming, part carrying, part 
dragging something which raised quite a 
dust as it trailed along. “What, for 
land’s sake, have you got now?” she 
queeried, as he came through the gate 
trailing a stretch of chicken wire behind 
him. She noticed it was close-meshed 
and pretty badly crumpled up. “I’m 
goin’ to nail this up to the back fence,” 
he answered as he busied himself 
straightening the mess out; “the’s cat 
tracks all over the garden an’ they get 
in where the wide slats is, what calls ’em 
in there I do’ know. You can see ’em all 
over,” he said, as the two walked down 
the garden 

path. And, 

em € 

enough, the 

tracks were 

plainly to 

be seen in 

the mellow 

earth. Aunt 

Mary view- 

ed with sat- 

isfaction, 

but without 

comment 

the neat 

work the 

a boy had 

made ear- 

lier in the 

day, hoeing 

the vege- 

tables, after 

which the 

rake had 

smoothed all. “Now, look there,” she 
said, as she came to her cherished 
celery plant, “something’s throwed the 
net part off. Maybe it’s the wind and 
she threw the disturbed portion back 
to its original position. “I must lay 
something on it, or if it was heavier,” 
she said, “I think it would be better. I 
believe a piece of that chicken wire you 
have dug up from the dump heap will 
be just the thing.” “T’wont more’n reach 
the stretch of back fence as it is now 
without cuttin’ it,” said Matt stoutly; 
“don’t seem to be no sense in cuttin’ it in 
two.” Aunt Mary made no reply but be- 
gan taking measurements of the plot of 
ground which, had she known it, was 
quite unnecessary, as she would have 
found by consulting the pencil marks on 
the handle of the rake. It was not more 
than three by five feet, just enough to 
start the celery plants from the seed for 
trenching later on. After which she 
straightened an ample section of the wire 
netting and with a heavy pair of shears 
began clipping the cross section. She 
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soon had a piece evidently to her liking. 
Proceeding down the path, she took up 
the net and handed it to Matt without a 
word and the two laid the wire on, evi- 
dently much to the lady’s satisfaction and 
triumph. Matt going to the shed, where, 
as soon as out of sight, he became con- 
vulsed with laughter, bringing first one 
knee nearly up.to his chin then the other 
and slapping them alternately with his 
hands as he did so. “Gosh,” he said 
under his breath, “she never once tum- 
bled.” 

Seldom is it, in the controversies of life 
that both sides can claim a signal victory. 
But, each had that piece of chicken wire 
exactly where each wanted it, and Matt 
had saved his precious net. Whether or 
not a flaw of wind had folded back a por- 
tion of the net or a deft turn of the hoe 
handle had prepared it for Aunt Mary’s 
observation history perhaps will 
never record. - 


HE mid-day meal was scarcely 
eS over when Mr. Woodhull put 

in appearance. There was an 
appreciable change in the man. 
His step was more elastic and firm 
and a tinge of tan was on his face. 
Fresh milk and eggs, as well as : 
the country air and sunshine, were iy 
working their silent miracle and 
his soul. was glad. His greeting 
was pleasant and his reception 
most cordial. Matt placed a rock- 
ing chair for him in the shade of 
the morning-glory vines, which 
clambered in confusion about the 
porch. “Well, my boy,” he said, 
“how about the perch? I went 
down to the pond yesterday and 
stayed until after dinner time. I 
had some worms and I caught some 
grasshoppers but I didn’t get any 
fish.” “Shucks,” said Matt, “no- 
body can’t do nothing with perch 
in the middle of the day, ’cept when 
it’s rainin’ or real cloudy, ’sides 
they want fishin’ for close up to 
where some bushes is or close to 
a bank. When you find where a 
wash down comes from a field an’ 
the’s gravel plenty, where the water 
goes off real deep, it’s the best place 
ever, though why I do’ know. But to 
make sure to get ’em, take a cloudy 
day an’ late an’ then on to dark, usin’ 
worms or minnes, ’nen if you’re in the 
right pond you get ’em. The’s two 
kinds of perch in the pond above the 
dam. Two meb’e three years ago some 
men come down here with big cans and 
turned a lot loose, yellow perch they said. 
They’ve got black stripes on ’em run up 
an’ down, not long ways. ’Tother kind, 
the white ones, allus have been here I 
guess. I never heard no different.” Mr. 
Woodhull smiled at Matt’s quaint man- 
ner of description, then said: “I met Mr. 
Adams this morning and he wants to go 
with us some time, as he is very fond of 
this kind of fishing. They’ve been get- 
ting some new lines and hooks at the 
store. Mr. Adams wanted a line for his 
reel and I bought this spool. There’s 
enough on it for a good many lines to 
use on-a pole,” and he showed the lad 
his purchase. Matt’s eyes went wide 
open. He had never used any but the 
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heavier cotton lines and he looked doubt- 
fully at the slender thread-like line. 
“Might’s well use a spider web,” he said. 
“A big pike’d smash it quicker’n scat.” 
“Try it,” said his friend. And Matt did 
try, first by a pull, which he thought suf- 
ficient to break it then up across his 
breast, finally wrapping it around both 
hands and pulling until the line was deep- 
ly imbedded in the flesh, but it did not 
break. “Gee,” he said, “what’s it made 
of? Cuts like a wire.” Mr. Woodhull 
explained that it was made from Irish 
flax, the best possible material for a line. 

Matt’s stock of poles underwent a 
strong inspection that day. Two of the 
very lightest were selected for use in 
their coming “perch” excursion. The 
“tin blickey,” as Matt termed the tin 
pail, had been taken by Aunt Mary for 
watering the chickens. It had been found 








Patiently waiting for something to happen 


in the little village dump-heap as a dis- 
card and was of good size for a “live 
bait” pail. Though battered, it did not 
leak and the dents, as Matt afterward 
said, were like his freckles, “while they 
didn’t help none, was’nt in nobody’s way.” 
The boy was by far too good a judge of 
matters to raise or even to suggest, a 
substitute for the pail. The net incident 
had been a victory and now the least slip 
in diplomacy in the way of getting his 
pail when he needed it might be the sig- 
nal for the verdict, to let that pail stay 
right where it was. 

Such decisions must not be construed 
as stubborness on the aunt’s part. It 
was discipline, and keeping her house in 
order. 

A visit to the swamp nearby had re- 
sulted in firiding what man and boy 
had agreed would make a proper landing 
net frame, in the shape of a forked birch. 
It was cut and smoothly trimmed; the 
two ends being brought around and se- 
cured to a cross section of stick, making 
a neat oval. While not as perfect as the 


one seen in the tackle store, still it could 
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be made effective, they thought, and that 
was sufficient. Carefully the fly net had 
been gone over and a section cut which 
would be ample for their purpose, allow- 
ing a proper bag for the retention of 
fish, once they were taken in. 

Matt had sacrificed a stout line for use 
in whipping the net to the frame and 
their heads were close together as, seated 
cn the grass, they wove the line, first 


’ through the mesh and then around the 


frame. As a boy, the man had had a love 
for the great out-doors but now it was 
taking hold in a different manner. G>d’s 
sunshine, through woods and meadow, 
was giving him life. Besides he was fast 
imbibing the spirit of the healthy country 
boy whose enthusiasm was contagious. 
“This birch from the swamps is good and 
tough,” said Mr. Woodhull, as the lashing 
on process was finished and he was bend- 
ing a little here and there on the 
frame to make it a little more trim 
in form. “Gosh, yes,” returned 
Matt, “so tough I’ve wish’t mor’n 
once’t it never’d growed. Aunt 
Mary’s handed it to me sometimes 
a plenty,” and looking up both saw 
that personage regarding their 
work in a quiet manner, her el- 
bows resting on the fence. Matt 
grinned a little. Woodhull laughed 
outright and Aunt Mary said: “I 
reckon you never got moren’s 
what’s healthy.” While never com- 
menting on it, it was a source of 
pride with her to have the boy 
in the company of men of clean 
habits and mind and not seeking 
the comradeship of coarser char- 
acters. While privileged to go al- 
most at will, parts of days, to the 
pond and creeks, still, an all-day’s 
trip such as was contemplated with 
the perch was a different matter. 
It had been decided between the 
two that Mr. Woodhull was to ask 
concession in the boy’s behalf. The 
time seemed propitious, and the 
subject was finally broached. 
“Land sakes,” was the response, 
“it would seem that two grown men 
might know more about such 
things and not have a slip of a boy tod- 
dle along to show ’em, but,” and her ar- 
gument unconsciously carried a note of 
pride at his accomplishments, “his work 
must all be done first.” Mr. Woodhull 
was far too diplomatic to argue against 
any possible point of the aunt’s view of 
the matter other than to show her that 
the lad’s knowledge of fish and their ways 
was far superior to his own. 

Matt sat without a word during the 
conversation, digging his toe in the 
ground as was his wont when thoughtful, 
and, as he afterward said: “If I’d said a 
word about how I knowed where and 
when fish was, mos’ like she’d said it was 
owing’ to her a bringin’ me up.” With 
delight the boy saw Mr. Woodhull fit up 
the two poles with the fine line which he 
had brought down and he promised to 
see that the worms were in proper condi- 
tion when the great day arrived, which 
really came on the third one from the day 
of the making of the landing net. 

Matt had met Mr. Adams at the store 
on the evening before and as it gave 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 505) 
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PURE WATER NEEDED 
FOR years now the newspapers have had much to 
say about the importance of pure food, and legis- 
lative bodies have passed many laws, with the al- 
leged purpose of protecting the public against foods 
that were adulterated or injurious. Yet compara- 


tively little is done to preserve the purity of our . 


waters. It is only occasionally that we hear of dis- 
ease resulting from the use of impure water or of 
the prosecution of men who sell milk from cows that 
have drunk such water. Few things are more im- 
portant to the well being of Americans than the 
purity of their drinking water, yet efforts to keep 
pure the streams from which this water is drawn 
meet constant opposition or hopeless inertia. Twenty 
years ago the late Wm. Austin Wadsworth, then 
President of the New York Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission, wrote about this, words forceful 
enough to have stirred even a New York Legisla- 
ture. He said: 

“This is a matter of vital importance and not to 
be dismissed as affecting only the lives of some 
fishes, the pleasure of some anglers, or the dividends 
of some pulp mills. We are a water drinking people, 
and we are allowing every brook to be defiled. Na- 
ture provides that they should be kept pure by ani- 
mals which feed on the dead matters which fall into 
them, but the chemicals with which they are pol- 
luted can destroy all forms of life, so that every 
beast which dies on the mountain will soon roll 
down into our reservoirs, pickled in acids which no 
fish or bacteria can touch and live. It is not neces- 
sary to destroy or hamper any industry in order to 
prevent pollution of water courses. What is really 
needed is to check the criminal selfishness of those 
who would rather poison their fellow citizens with 
on offal than to spend a few dollars to take care 
of it.” 

Now—after twenty years—the New York Legis- 
lature has passed a bill appropriating $10,000 to 
enable the State Conservation Commission to in- 
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vestigate the vital subject of stream pollution. 

It is a matter of course that cities, towns, mills, 
factories and foundries turn their waste into the 
nearest stream. This is done to save trouble and 
expense and with no thought whatever of the pos- 
sible consequences to the public. It is the easiest 
way. 

Streams polluted by receiving the waste of towns 
or of factories cannot furnish water fit for use by 
human beings. The absence of fish from many 
such streams shows this. If the water is unfit for 
fish to live in, it cannot be fit for men to drink. 
Hardly an adult man but can remember when the 
waters of the lower courses of rivers with which he 
is familiar were available either for drinking, for 
bathing or for fishing, but today—in countries of 
abundant settlement, frequent factories and large 
towns—such water conditions do not prevail. 

Not so many years ago the shad fishing industry 
in the Hudson River was of great economic im- 
portance, and every spring and summer vast quan- 
tities of this toothsome fish were caught during 
their run up stream toward their spawning ground ; 
but, at the present day, the shad scarcely enter that 
river. For many, many miles from its mouth it has 
become a vast sewer, and today we even read that 
the use of ice taken from its upper reaches is dan- 
gerous, because frozen from polluted water. 

Is it not worth the while of the American people 
seriously to ponder this matter and matters of 
kindred significance? The abuse will be stopped 
when the public wishes it stopped and not before. 
Yet people have been writing about this for a long 
time! 

Many years ago a number of earnest and some- 
what persistent men devoted much time to writing 
public exhortations urging the importance of forest 
preservation. This preaching went on for a long 
time and their sermons seemed to make no impres- 
sion on the public—there were no apparent results. 
But suddenly, and without warning, results ap- 
peared, and that fine old soldier, Gen. John W. Noble. 
then Secretary of the Interior, set aside the first 
public forest reservation and founded our present 
system. 

It is trite to say that almost anything can be ac- 
complished by sticking to it. The work of fighting 
this crime of stream pollution is one of the tasks 
that ought to be stuck to. 

We have just passed through a great war and 
problems of enormous difficulty crowd about us on 
every hand, but to be in a condition to face these 
problems, and still more to solve them, we must do 
everything in our power to guard the public health. 
Nothing is more important to such preservation than 
the purity of the water that we drink. 


THE SPORTSMAN AND THE RABBIT 
N2 animal sought as game, for sport or food, has 
brought about more discussion or legislative ac- 
tion in the eastern states than the common gray 
rabbit or cottontail. Why? Because the economic 
importance of this animal is not realized by either 

the sportsman, meat hunter or the farmer. 
Consider first the farmer’s side of the question. 
He is entitled to it, being tax payer on the territory 
the rabbit frequents. Rabbits may damage his 
young orchards by gnawing the bark and even gird- 
ling the trees. Some of his field crops, especially 
cabbage, may also be selected as a luxury to which 
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bunny thinks he is justly entitled for services ren- 
dered. But in the majority of cases recited before 
legislative committees to reduce the protection now 
given the rabbit, it is the smaller rodents, especially 
wood and field mice, that are really responsible for 
the damage to the farmer’s trees. 

If rabbits are abundant and a nuisance on an oc- 
casional New England farm, their market value as 
meat, and the taking of them as a recreation for 
the farmer’s boy or assistants will compensate for 
considerable damage. 

We should consider, however, a most important 
point for the rabbit’s protection, and that is the fact 
that they are the natural and preferred food of 
foxes, weasels and other carnivorous animals, and 
also of the larger hawks and owls. An abundance 
of rabbits saves the lives of thousands of insectivor- 
ous birds of inestimatable value to the farmer and 
to all of us, to protect crops, woodlands and even 
human life itself. Likewise the farm poultry is not 
as likely to be disturbed by natural enemies if rab- 
bits are common in pasture and woodland. During 
the greater part of the year, and in fact except on 
rare occasions, the vegetation devoured by the wild 
rabbit is of little economic value to the farmer. 
Why, then, is he so prejudiced against this animal? 

There is absolutely no danger of the rabbit ever 
becoming a pest in the thickly settled eastern States. 
Parasitic enemies and disease do their part if cot- 
tontails become too numerous in local sections, and 
the law of the survival of the fittest prevents the 
species from deteriorating. There is a theory among 
hunters that a periodical disease ‘affects the rabbits 
every seven years, and any sudden disappearance of 
this animal from sections where it was common the 
season before, is laid to this cause. 

During the six weeks open season of 1918 on up- 
land game birds in Connecticut, hunters in all parts 
of the state reported a scarcity of ruffed grouse, 
and various ideas were offered as to the cause. The 
shooting had been fairly good during the fall of 
1917, but as many a hunter handled the army rifle 
rather than the smooth bore that season, the birds 
were not all shot off. Most of those who found 
time for an occasional day with the shotgun, were 
too busy after the season closed to give a thought 
as to what was going on in the woods. The truth 
is that a scarcity of rabbits was indirectly respon- 
sible for the loss of the grouse. 


A message had been received from Canada early © 


in the winter of 1917-18 to be on the watch for a 
flight of horned owls and goshawks that were mov- 
ing southward because of a dearth of rabbits, their 
common food, in the north. These birds were re- 
ported as more abundant in southern New England 
than for many years. Taxidermists were working 
on them everywhere, and on one pheasant farm in 
Connecticut, ninety great horned owls and eighty- 
four goshawks were killed. during that severe winter. 
Where rabbits or other rodents were unobtainable 
these birds would find the ruffed grouse the easiest 
victim, especially at its roosting place on the cedars 
along the edges of woodlands. Pheasants and quail, 
keeping more to the thick growths in lowlands and 
swamps were apparently less disturbed. Many of 
these larger birds of prey returned again this past 
winter and the result of these invasions is that in 
many a piece of woods that we tramped through 
this spring, the drumming of the grouse is not to 
be heard. Also an immense area of brush country 
is entirely destitute of rabbits. What the loss of 
the smaller and insectivorous birds amounts to is 
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difficult to estimate. Certainly most of them are far 
easier for the hawks, owls and foxes to obtain, than 
are the grouse. Naturally some will say to put a 
bounty on these marauders, kill them off and save 
our useful birds and game. But if this is done we 


will be overrun with field mice and many other small. 


rodents. These will cause an immense loss in agri- 
cultural products and also destroy the eggs and 
young of the ground-nesting birds we wish to 
protect. 

A synopsis of these facts prove but one thing, and 
that is, that the rabbit is a valuable resource in our 
eastern states. The demand for it for food and 
game is increasing, but its great economic import- 
ance is to safeguard the lives of our useful birds. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAME 
COMMISSIONERS 
A T a.joint meeting of the Executive Committees 
of the International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners, and the Amer- 
ican Fisheries Society, held in Washington, D. C., 
June 3, it was decided to be for the best interests 
of both societies that the next annual convention be 
held in Louisville, Kentucky, the International As- 
sociation of Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners, to be held on October 6 and 7, and the 
American Fisheries Society on October 8, 9, and 10. 
On account of the central location these conven- 
tions will undoubtedly attract large and represen- 
tative delegations from all parts of the country and 
private game and fish breeders, commercial fishing 
interests, officials, anglers and sportsmen should all 
be largely represented. 


SIGNS OF APPROACHING AUTUMN 
CLEAR skies, cool breezes, straggling flocks of 
robins crossing the sky, unite to remind us that 
autumn is at hand. Families of bluebirds not long 
from the nest, follow their parents from tree to tree 
and take their first lessons in searching for food. 
Across the open lots kingbirds straggle one after 


another, perching now and then on the top of a coni-. 


cal cedar orsalighting on the stem of a goldenrod, 
which, too heavily weighted, swings down to earth. 
Groups of young crows, inexperienced and so un- 
afraid, permit the stroller in the fields to approach 
close to them and then suddenly discovering his pres- 
ence, fly away in noisy alarm. 

The stubbles, a few weeks ago shining golden in 
the sun, have changed color, for they are hidden by 
a growth of tall weeds. Grass is starting anew in 
the mowed hay meadows; on the tasseled corn the 
ears have set and are growing large; weeds hide the 
fences or fight with the crops for possession of the 
cultivated fields. All vegetation is now at its fullest 
luxuriance. Where drouth prevails the leaves are 
dusty, dry and turning brown, but where there has 
been rain, the clean washed foliage is dark and 
strong looking. 

The woodcock, which for weeks have been hidden 
away in the thickest underbrush of the hillside re- 
newing their plumage, will now soon come back to 
the swamps of their nativity. The prairie chickens 
and ruffed grouse by this time are well grown and 
the quail chicks can fly well. 

Already the blackbirds are flocking, barn swal- 
lows and sand martins hold daily meetings along 
the roadside, perching by hundreds on the telegraph 
wires. Before we know it, the migration will have 
begun again and autumn will be upon us once more. 
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POLING THE TIDE FLATS FOR RAIL 


SPORT WITH THE SMALL BORE SHOTGUN AMONG THE REEDS AND RUSHES 
SEARCHING FOR THIS MYSTERIOUS LITTLE DWELLER OF THE MARSHLANDS 


ERHAPS of all our land or water- 
fowl none afford our sportmen more 
agreeable amusement or a more de- 

licious repast than the little bird that is 
the subject of our sketch. Rail shoot- 
ing is an amusement lasting only two to 
three hours in the day for four or five 
weeks in each year, but as it occurs 
in the most agreeable and temperate of 
our seasons it is attended with little or 
no fatigue to the gunner and is pursued 
in such places as the birds frequent with 
great eagerness and enthusiasm. 

Under the migratory game laws, the 
open season begins on or about Septem- 
ber 1, in most of the states. There is a 
bag limit which is very proper as form- 
erly they were slaughtered in vast num- 
bers and were in danger of extermina- 
tion. 

The Rail or Sora belongs to a genus 
of birds of which about thirty different 
species are enumerated by naturalists 
over almost every region of the habit- 
able parts of the earth. The common 
species in the order named are the Sora 
(Rallus Carolinus), the Clapper Rail 
(Rallus Crepitans), the Virginia Rail 
(Rallus Virginianus), and (Rallus Ele- 
gans) the King Rail, the handsomest. 


By EDWARD RUSSELL WILBUR 


It breeds from Central British Colum- 
bia and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, south 
to California, Utah, Colorado, Kansas, 
Illinois, and New Jersey and winters 
south, down, through Central.America to 
Venezuela and Peru. 

It has been found and identified in 
Bermuda, Greenland and England. Those 
who have flushed this little bird and 
watched his struggle to rise in the reeds 
and the painfully uncertain effort to 
sustain himself for any distance by flight, 
his migration from one locality to an- 
other, reached only across long water and 
land stretches, know him almost as a 
real mystery. 

The natural history of the Rail is to 
most of our sportsmen involved in pro- 
found and inexplicable vagueness. It 
comes from they know not where; no one 
can detect the first moment of its ar- 
rival. All at once the reedy shores and 
grassy marshes of our large rivers and 
bays swarm with them, thousands be- 
ing sometime found within the space of 
a few acres. 

I remember, when a boy, fishing on a 
meadow brook on Long Island and no- 
ticing dozens of little birds running down 
to the stream edge on the muddy banks. 


I had never seen Rail, and took my 
father out the next day to identify them. 
He called them Rail; and had never 
known that they were there. We could 
not make them fly because they ran back 
in the meadow grass where the boat could 
not go, so we contented ourselves with 
bagging them as they ran down on the 
flats at the water’s edge. 

We had several delicious dishes for 
the table, for they were very fat. Rail, 
when forced to fly, seem to fly so feebly 
in such short, fluttering flights amongst 
the reeds as to make it seem almost im- 
possible for them to cover long distances 
by flight. At the first smart frost they 
suddenly disappear as if they had never 
been. Many have heard their common 
note of “crek crek” frdm sunset to a 
late hour at night, yet have never seen 
a bird, so closely do they lie concealed in 
the grass and reeds of almost every river 
bank and marsh in the country. 

Jumping from a duck blind one time, 
on the shores of Shinnecock Bay, a Rail 
fluttered up from the salt meadow grass 
at my feet. Killing the bird I showed 
it to my companion, a gunner of some 
years’ experience, who told me he had 
never seen one before, although he lived 
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An old photograph of a rail bird hunter being pushed through grass and rice rushes. Note the muzzle loading gun 
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on the banks of the Connecticut River 
where Rail congregate “in thousands. 
Early tn August when the reeds and 
wild rice attain their full growth and 
ripen, the Rail resort to these localities 
in great numbers to feed on the seeds 
of these plants. On their first arrival 
they are generally thin in flesh, but on 
this food they rapidly fatten and by 
the opening of the season, about Sep- 
tember 1, they are in excellent condition. 


NE should start for the. shooting 

grounds about two hours before 

high water, as it is only at high 
water that a boat can be pushed success- 
fully over the reeds and rushes, thus forc- 
ing the Rail to fly. 

This pushing a heavy boat over ground 
covered with grass and rice rushes, where 
at times there are but a few inches of 
water, is strenuous work. The pusher 
must keep the boat moving to force the 
birds to fly, as they are great runners 
and will run away from the boat if not 
crowded. 

The pusher calls “mark” as each bird 
rises in its short, fluttering flight, usually 
one bird flushes at a time, but often a 
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pair rise and the gunner must shoot 
quickly as they only make short flights, 
dropping into the reeds to run again. 
The pusher marks the killed birds by 
tossing out blocks of wood, painted white, 
as near as possible to where the birds 
have fallen, and such is their skill that 
often, after having four or five down, on 
retrieving they have found the wooden 
markers lying across the birds. 

Were it not for some sort of a marker, 
many birds would be lost, as the thous- 
ands of acres of rice and reeds bear no 
distinguishing marks of location. 

Once in a while, a King Rail or a 
Clapper Rail flushes, and often a Mallard 
or a Black duck breaks the cover with a 
loud quacking, ~ 

At high water the shooting is fast and 
furious, but as the tide lowers, the boat 
is forced back off the flats and the shoot- 
ing is over for that tide. 

Wounded birds dive and cling to the 
sunken reeds and grass and are seldom 
retrieved. The constant “Kuk, kuk, kuk” 
of the hundreds of Rail are heard as 
they run about under the rice cover, but 
the little bird is a wonderful vantri- 
loquist and it is almost impossible to lo- 











cate one by listening to his plaintive call. 

As the bird flutters along, after rising 
in a short uncertain flight, the shooting 
is very easy, but as the bird must be 
killed at very short distances, small 
charges of powder and shot should be 
used. The ideal gun is a little 28-gauge 
and the load 1% drams powder, 5%-ounce 
No. 10 shot or 20-gauge gun, 2 drams 
powder, %-ounce shot. With these lit- 
tle guns the shooting is ideal and a fair 
shot should have no difficulty in getting 
a high percentage of the birds shot at. 
As a sport for women shooters, nothing 
could afford a better chance for them to 
get some good practice and many are 
enthusiastic over the chances. 

As the open season is usually during 
the warm days of September, light can- 
vas clothing is sufficient, and as one is 
often required to step over the side of 
the boat, or stand on his feet during 
some of the shooting in order to keep dry 
and prevent slipping, light rubber ‘boots 
are best for a foot covering. 

The noted Rail grounds are those on 
the James, Delaware, Connecticut and 
Schuylkill Rivers, but there is scarcely a 
marsh. that at times does not hold them. 


FURTHER NOTES ON SHORE BIRDS 


THE BLACKBREAST AND THE TURNSTONE PARALLEL RATHER CLOSELY IN HABITAT, 





HE Blackbreast Plover is one of the 
largest and finest Shore-Birds 
which the gunner still finds in fair 

numbers along our coast-wise meadows. 

Perhaps he has been lying a full half- 

hour some August morning to windward 

of the decoys, sheltered by a thin screen 
of reeds or bushes 
with his back to the 
southwest breeze, 
and entertained by 
the chattering wrens 
and skulking spar- 
rows, or watching 
the swallows and the 
occasional flock of 
little “oxeyes” which 
shoots past. A big 

Blue Heron crosses 
his line of vision, 
flapping slowly and 
majestically. Then 
his ear catches the 
cry of a Blackbreast, 
faint in the east. 
Instantly alert, he 
responds! The cry 
grows louder and 
clearer, a ringing, 
musical pée - 00 - ee, 
and he can presently 
see a bird high in 
air, flying swiftly 
and steadily. It cir- 
cles pound and round 
his “rig,” respond- 
ing to his every 
whistle, its black 





OCCURRENCE AND NUMBERS BUT THE KILLDEER HAS MANY DIVERGENT HABITS 


By JOHN T. NICHOLS 





sun; but it requires all his skill to bring 
it for the necessary instant within range 
of his gun. Less frequently a Black- 


breast will appear among the decoys, 
silently and unexpectedly, as though 
from nowhere. 

This species is very largely a bird of 





lower parts flashing Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 


in the newly - risen 





A Killdeer Plover sitting on her nest 





the sand-flats and therefore found most 
abundantly about inlets to bays. It 
alights frequently, however, on both 
meadows and ocean beach. It is abun- 
dant in spring and one of the latest 
birds to move north, frequently linger- 
ing into June; and southbound birds, 
especially, flocks of 
young, are seen 
north of their win- 
ter grounds late in 
the fall. It can be 
confused only with 
the Golden Plover, 
than which it is a 
little larger and de- 
cidedly paler above 
in color. Young of 
both species, and 
late fall and winter 
adults, lack the 
black under parts, 
but the Blackbreast 
always has a diag- 
nostic black patch 
under the wing. The 
Golden Plover has 
Hifferent: habits, 
often frequenting 
upland pastures, as 
does the Killdeer. 
In the east the Gol- 
den Plover was al- 
ways rare in spring 
and for a number of 
years has been rare 
at any time, no mat- 
ter what the season. 
(CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 498) 
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AN OUTDOORMAN’S 


REFRIGERATOR 

Mest of us who take to camping as 

the pastime supreme have at vari- 
ous times encountered stubborn prob- 
lems. Of these, one of the most aggra- 
vating is to find that ants and bugs 
by the multitude have made a trysting 
place in the unused food. 

Or again, find during the heat of the 
day that the butter melts, the bread dries 
crisp, bacon and other materials have 
softened to an unsavory pulp. 

During the twenty-three years of my 
experience as an ardent outdoorsman I 
have experimented with about every sort 
of contrivance that any one has sug- 
gested, ranging the entire gamut from 
tin receptacles to holes in the ground. 
Some of the things I have found useful 
sometimes when conditions were right, 
but tide, weather and topographical ele- 
ments have been encountered in my 
sportsman’s life that precluded the usage 
of any one device or scheme all the time. 

Unquestionably the most popular 
method of protecting foodstuffs is to 
make a cache in the earth. This has 
many disadvantages, mainly those of 
moisture and earth bugs—the danger of 
river or stream overflow, or the wetting 
it might get from a summertime cloud- 
burst. The average meat safe that will 
be secure makes itself prohibitive on ac- 
count of weight and, secondarily, owing 
to its purchase cost. 

As in other kinks which I happened to 


QyrorP or rope 


Fig 1 


Scrim Front 


stumble on, two primal features are al- 
Ways uppermost in my mind—the elimi- 
nation of cost and weight. I suggest 
for the benefit of campers who think 
as I do, a simple, light, and practically 
costless—an outdoorman’s refrigerator. 


A slatted oblong wooden bushel meas- 
ure, the top of an empty orange or lem- 
mon box, a small strip of leather or 
canvas, some stout cord, or small rope 
and the materials are at hand for what 
I consider by long experience from usage 
the very best article of its kind that 
has been suggested. 

The bushel measure can be secured 
without cost from almost any produce or 
grocery firm. These boxes are noth- 
ing more than a series of one-inch high 
slats placed one upon the other, the ends 
being fastened by a long wire running 
through them from top to bottom. 

Turn the box on its side, nail two 
wooden cleats from front to back, one 


W* are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[ EDITORS. ] 











on each side about the mid section. This 
is to support the shelf. For the shelf 
itself cut through the top of an orange 
box, about one inch short of center. The 
shorter end makes the shelf and the 
other, held in place by leather or canvas 
hinges, supplies the top covering for the 
box. 

Now turn the box on its bottom, push 
the shelf against the side away from 
the cleats and in the open space pack 
your raticns for the week-end trip. Take 
two pieces of stout cord of the right 
length, knot each end, then, just above 
the knot on each lower corner, drive a 
staple; an>ther in the middle over the 
cord and again one on each corner. This 
gives you four loose ends to fasten the 
box to a tree limb. 

Where gnats or bugs or both are plen- 
tiful, and they usually are, it is well to 
line the box with cheese cloth or mos- 
quito bar. To keep away ants and ver- 
min, take one sheet of ordinary fly pa- 
per, cut it into four sections and twist 
one about each of the ropes about six 
to ten inches above the top of the box. 
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‘If a tree limb is not convenient, cut 
four sticks with forks, push these into 
the ground, loop the rope ends and place 
them over the forks. In this case put 
the fly paper over the sticks between the 
box and the ground. 


In a country where marauding ani- 
mals—bears, wolves, etc., are apt to make 
inroads on the larder, try this: select 
two trees near each other, too small 
for a bear to climb, yet strong enough 
to hold the weight of the box. Bend 
the tops, fasten a rope between the two 
and about six feet above ground lash 
the box to this suspension rope, keeping 
the receptacle equi-distant between the 
trees, then peel the bark on both up 
to the bottom of the box. 

In the bottom of the refrigerator fold 
a piece of brown or dark green oil cloth 
at night. Tie this around the box leav- 
ing both ends open and the food is amply 
protected against storm and moisture. 
The elementary knowledge of camp craft 
of course suggests that salt be kept in 
a wooden box. 

Hanging as it does off the ground and 
shaded by leaves or limbs, with a free 
circulation of air, this contrivance will 
keep the food cool, fresh and dry and 
in another manner serve the very useful 
purpose of acting as a grub box for the 
trip to camp, as the wood is made of 
tough material jointed with heavy iron 
wire. It will stand up under terrificly 
hard usage—and it costs nothing to 
make. FRANK WINCH. 


Loop- iets = Sokin dm Pile 


Fig 2 


A BEACH TENT 

OR the benefit of those who are be- 

ginning to take an interest in beach 
camping I will describe a little tent that 
is a modification of several that I have 
made and tried during the past few sea- 
sons. It is good in several respects, I 
think. It requires no long poles (you 
won’t find them on the beach) it re- 
quires very few pegs, and is water and 
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mosquito proof. It will withstand the 
worst gale that ever blew up the beach; 
does not exceed 4% pounds in weight 
and rolls up into a bundle about 14 
inches long by 5 inches through. 
The material is unbleached muslin, 
dyed dark green with 10 cents 
worth of Putnam dyes, before *f 
cutting up. It takes about 8 
yards of material, 1% yards 
wide. A card of snap fasten- 
ers, for snapping the mosquito 
bar along one side, may be 
purchased, though I sewed the 
scrim all around, and a roll or 
two of inch wide tape for loops 
completes the list of necessi- 
ties. 
In construction, cut the 
goods so as to form a rectangle 
(Fig. 5) EIHJ, about seven 
by seven, although you must 
allow about 2 or 3 inches for 
seams. The rectangle com- 
pleted (be sure to have seams 
running up and down, as 
shown by dotted lines), mark a 
line AB, 2 feet from E on the 
side EJ to a point B, 2 feet 
from H on the side IH. Cut 
along this line. -Now reverse 
the piece EIBA so as to put 
end IB where end AE is in the 
sketch. Now the line AB will 


Rope or loop - 


be the ridge of the tent. Sew this run- 
ning in a rope or an inch wide linen 
tape, leaving loops at the ends to tie 
the tent ropes to. 

The little end of the tent, as shown 
(Fig. 2), is merely a triangle 2 feet on 
a side with a little window of scrim 
cut in for ventilation. This end should 
next be sewn in and the seams turned in. 

The front (Fig. 1) AFG is also a 
triangle, 4 feet on each side and from 
F and G the little side walls GJH and 


EIF fall straight down, 1 foot in front 
running to a point in the rear. In 
my last season’s tent these side walls 
did not appear, but I like a small wall 
at the head end otherwise the slant of 
the roof touches the head, unless one is 


i ee 


otc ------------ 


plumb in the middle of the tent. 

Cut from whatever material is left 
enough to make a long piece about 3 
inches wide to sew all around the front 
end, as shown in Fig. 1—the lower piece 
4 feet long. This will give the correct 
ground plan when the tent is staked out, 
as shown in Fig. 4. A side elevation is 
shown in Fig. 3. 

The scrim mosquito bar is sewn in 
the front under the 3-inch strips of 
muslin. Allow it to be very loose and 
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make it about a foot longer than the 
height of the tent. This extra length 
may be tucked in under the sill IJ, when 
retiring and sand will hold it flat. If 
desired, a storm curtain covering the 
front may be made to snap along, AF 
and AG, although I have never 
found it necessary. ; 

There is no ground cloth, as 
on the sands this'is not needed, 
but a sod cloth or strip of mus- 
lin 6 inches wide is sewn all 
around the lower edge of the 
tent and turns in, to pile sand 
on, as shown by the dotted 
lines in Fig. 4. This, while 
not actually necessary, helps 
to keep the tent fly - proof. 
This practically covers the 
construction of this little tent 
which fills the necessary re- 
quirements as to strength, 
lightness and cheapness. 

It has plenty of room for 
one man and seems to me to 
solve the shelter problem for 
the hiker. It is very quickly 
erected, needs only two short 
poles that may be picked up 
anywhere along the beach or 
split from a board. 

As the pitch of the tent is 
steep and the muslin of close 
weave I have not found it 


neccessary to waterproof it, but if de- 
sired it can be done with a liquid that 
may be found in most sporting-goods 
houses at a cost of about sixty cents 
and will add about % of a pound to the 
tent’s weight. 

With this little tent with you on your 
hike along the beach you can camp in 
perfect comfort and make the days and 
nights you spend by the sounding sea a 
present joy and a happy memory. 

A. F. WESTERVELT, New York. 
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FROM ANOTHER PRIZE WINNER 
IN FOREST AND STREAM’S 
FISHING CONTEST 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

T was Sunday, fishing signs of the Zo- 

diac were excellent, “moon in the 
dark,” a slight breeze from the south 
causing a little ripple wave across the 
lake, which reminded me of the old adage, 
“when the wind is in the south it blows 
the bait into the fish’s mouth.” All 
was propitious for a great day’s casting, 
as my friend, Mr. Hord, and I pushed 
out from the bank on Medina Lake. I 
had fastened on a Tango No. 6, and at 
the second cast caught a two-pound fryer, 
much to the chagrin of my friend who 
as yet had not received a strike. First 
honor for me. I continued to get strikes 
and land small ones, and as my friend 
had not as yet had a strike, I suggested 
that we run the boat over to Plum Creek, 
and I would lend him a Tango. I always 
carried three or four, and usually lost 
one or two in the close undergrowth 
of the lake, every trip, for as I told 
him, I did not wish to catch all of them, 
and I said I would show him where the 
granddaddies lived. With the under- 
standing that I was doing him a favor 
by taking him there, I said: “I don’t 
usually take anyone here with me, the 
fish are too large. I know one man who 
had a weak heart and landed an eight- 
pounder here and we had to take him 
back to land, it was too much for him.” 

We ran over to Plum Creek and were 
possibly 100 yards from shore, water 
about fifty feet deep at the boat edge. 
I made a cast or two without results. 
I remarked to Mr. Hord: “See those two 
tree tops sticking up out of the water 
over there? That little open stretch 
about ten feet wide, about 100 feet away? 
Well, watch your daddy come out of 
there.” I cast well over and beyond the 
little lane of water and had probably re- 
trieved the bait twenty feet, or less, past 
the tree tops, when bing! “Snagged 
again,” I thought. No, it’s a strike, 
pretty weak though, little line to him, 
might weigh three or four pounds. 

Then a heavy set of the hook and, 
“Say, Hord,” I gasped, “he is a pretty 
good one; comes in nice though, gosh! 
look! he wants it, doesn’t he? Well, bet- 
ter let him have it, I guess, alright ol’ 
boy, now go to it. Got plenty open wa- 
ter here, you know. That’s about enough, 
ol’ boy, now this way.” Ten, twenty, 
thirty feet he was reeled in, then: “Oh, 
Lord! look Hord, he will weigh most 
eight pounds.” 

He leaped out of the water and shook 
his grizzled head in a manner that any 
tarpon might envy. Now, that darn fish 
has just got to go down again, that’s 
all; must let him go or break my four- 
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ounce rod. Then out and up and out. 
I know he is trying to get all my line, 
and he almost did, too. Can some one 
tell me this: Why is it that a fish will 
not take the last few feet of your line, 
when if they knew that ten feet more 
would mean freedom, what force com- 
pels them to stop and turn? Surely, I 
say, they have this to learn to their 
advantage. However, I succeeded in get- 
ting him within about thirty feet of the 
boat, when up he went again, but I had 
him well under control now, and when 
he tried for another run, I checked him 
and brought him close up to the boat. 
As I live to tell the tale, that pesky 
bass actually rammed the metal boat 
with his head, probably in his efforts 
to rcmove the bait. First time that 
ever happened with me. I circled him 
back and forth in figure eights till I could 
slip two fingers into his gills and got 
him into the boat. Hord got the scales 
and said: “Bet he weighs around nine 
pounds at least.” I hung him on the 
scale and saw the indicator pass nine, 
then ten pounds, then that blamed scale 
went from ten to thirteen pounds. 
I wasn’t nervous, you understand, nor 
excited, just plain anxious about that 
fish. “Here, Hord, you tell me how much 
he weighs, I am tired trying to read it,” 
I said. Hord announces, “10 and % 
pounds to a hair.” I think he should 
have said: “To a scale.” “Gosh, Hord, 
he is a daddy, isn’t he?” Off came Hord’s 
hat and that meant something, when 
Hord takes his hat off. 

He measured 19 inches in circumfer- 
ence, 24 inches from tip to tip—the lar- 
gest fish I have ever seen taken from 
Medina Lake in my six years’ experience 
there. I have my doubts about any big- 
ger one ever having been brought,to the 
wharf. Hord continued to cast and try 
his luck, but I did not, it was enough 
for one day for me. I have the fish 
mounted, and he is a beautiful specimen. 
The taxidermist got all the meat. 

Medina Lake is formed by a huge dam, 
forming the third side of an enormous 
triangle, in the natural canyon walls of 
the Medina River. It averages three 
miles wide, thirty miles long and is of 
various depths up to 175 feet. It is but 
an hour’s run from San Antonio by auto, 
and there are always plenty of perch, 
bream, bass, crappie and channel cat, a 
few suckers, turtles, eels, etc. There is 
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good hunting for deer right at the lake 
side, also large squirrels, both blue and 
bob-white quail, and for duck shooting 
it is not-excelled by any fresh water lake. 
GEORGE C. SHUPEE, Texas. 


SALT WATER FISHING 

To the Editor of FoREst AND STREAM: 
Aces just completed seven months 

of salt water fishing it occurs to 
me that it might interest the angling 
fraternity to hear of some of my experi- 
ences and listen to some of my con- 
clusions concerning this much-vaunted 
branch of the sport. 

I have devoted considerable time, study, 
expense and whatever mechanical ex- 
pertness the Lord gave me to the sub- 
ject and I believe I have fished it dry. 
I have diligently read the literature on 
sea fishing—all the musty old British 
tomes and our more modern ones—and 
I have tried out every conceivable tackle 
and method, from “whiffing’”’ for sea bass 
and “paternostering” for white perch to 
surf casting for shark. And. the out- 
standing feature of the retrospect is that, 
so far as fishing is concerned, it is a 
large, not to say monumental, waste of 
time. 

I have read charming dissertations on 
surf casting, in which the author de- 
cants on the glories of the rich Italian 
sunsets, the colorful motion of the rest- 
less sea and the age-old mystery of the 
shifting sands and with all his rhapsodies 
I can heartily agree, but when the ele- 
ment of fishing is introduced it is the 
purest bunk. 

I have been surf casting from Barne- 
gat to Cape May, alone and in the com- 
pany of experts, with the net result of 
a few dog sharks, a lonesome channel 
bass unfit for food, aching muscles and 
rheumatic joints. As an excuse to get 
outdoors and “commune with nature” it 
is excellent, but it is a misnomer to call 
it fishing. 

The only excitement in ocean fishing is 
going after bluefish or weakfish. These 
carnivora might better be hunted with 
a Winchester rather than a hand line. 
One joins a bunch of smelly proletariat 
on a fishing launch and wanders eighteen 
to forty miles out to sea. A lot of 
putrescent menhaden is dumped over- 
board for “chum” and presently one is 
in a maelstrom of tangled lines, slip- 
pery, flopping fish and perspiring, swear- 
ing men. One works his utmost while 
the run lasts and that is all there is to 
it. It is comparable to stopping a leak 
in a water pipe with the bare hands so 
far as the “contemplative man’s recrea- 
tion” is concerned. 

Some of our sporting writers have 
turned out reams on Santa Catalina 
and the Leaping Tuna. They have do 
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veloped a cult which seems to me_ the 
acme of snobbishness. The Catalina 
fisherman does not admit that there 
is any sport other than getting tied to 
a submerged leviathan and being drag- 
ged all over the ocean for seven hours. 
Why not go out in the black lot; make 
fast a line to a yearling calf’ and let 
him drag one about for a few hours? 
The result would be the same and the 
danger of broken bones vastly greater. 
I have never indulged in this kind of 
fishing—and never will. 

One fishes the inlets and bays of the 
Jersey Coast and the catch consists prin- 
cipally of plaice (incorrectly called 
flounders) and a few other ugly, un- 
gainly monstrosities of the croaker va- 
riety. And if one fishes from piers or 
near wrecks he catches tautog—a homely 
little brute, few, and far from being a 
fighting person. 

I have fished the estuaries of the Ches- 
apeake from the Susquehanna to the Po- 
tomac and caught~-a number of white 
perch and a very occasiona) striped bass. 
The latter fish is a bass and entitled to 
the respect and admiration due his fam- 
ily. But he is woefully scarce and very 
small. One gets a duck or two in these 
waters, but the fishing is utterly unim- 
portant. This is an iconoclastic state- 
ment but perfectly accurate. 

I might go into greater detail, but I 
think the foregoing will show the inland 
fisherman that he need not envy his 
brother of the coast. The rumored vast 
number of every sea fish that swims is a 
myth, and very few of those caught are 
worth going after. The only redeeming 
features of salt water fishing are its ac- 
cessibility and cheapness. I am not quite 
in sympathy with those gentlemen who 
write glowing, illustrated accounts of 
the excitement and exhilarating sport in- 
volved in landing huge masses of useless 
and ugly flesh. One may fish for weeks 
before he gets a tarpon or a channel 
bass; I know—I had it happen to me, 
and the stuff he does get is trivial and 
the time used is wasted. 

To me, fishing is something more than 
collecting a large number of the finny 
tribe at hectic speed and at the expen- 
diture of great exertion. I much prefer 
to drop a fly in a quiet, reedy lake along 
toward evening and spend five minutes 
arguing with about three pounds of black 
bass. One has time to study the game 
and use a little finesse and strategy. Any 
lubber can drop a dead spearing into a 
school of bluefish and yank out a denizen 
of the deep, but that same lubber could 
not get a rise out of the wary old gentle- 
man of the quiet, sweet water. 

I’ve tried ’em all this side of the 
Rockies and am well content to make a 
yearly pilgrimage to the northern bal- 
sams and the rushing mountain streams. 
The ocean is supreme in its grandeur 
and its mystery, and I shall hope always 
to spend a few weeks of the year near 
it, but when I go a-fishing I shall trek 
to the home of the aristocrat of the wa- 
ters—where one gets not only the beauty 
and restfulness of the quiet places among 
the limpid lakes and whispering pines, 
but also, occasionally, a real fish. 

W. T., Maryland. 


ELK IN PENNSYLVANIA 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
I AM mailing to you a kodak photo 
taken by Mr. Dick Lane, of Ebensburg, 
Pa. This, I think, is a remarkable pic- 
ture to have been taken in Pennsylvania 
of two wild elk. Elk were introduced 
into this state several years ago. 

Mr. Lane is a photographer and never 
travels without a camera. On this Sun- 
day a couple of weeks ago he and his 
wife were out for a drive in their auto 
and just as they came to this bridge, 
located between Cresson, Pa., and Dun- 
cansville, on the William Penn Highway, 
not far from the Prince Gallitzin spring, 
he saw one of these elk just coming up 
over the bank onto the bridge. Of course 
he got ready to shoot him with the 
camera, but before he was ready the 
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more game in one day than it is pos- 
sible to meet in a month in this country 
and my letter was not intended so much 
for those who use the cylinder scatter 
gun as for those who use. the fullest pos- 
sible choke at the trap, at either live 
or clay birds or for the duck hunter. 

It would be well nigh impossible to 
find the exact centre of a charge of shot 
from a cylinder bored gun at forty or 
fifty yards. ‘ 

Is “Gaucho” aware that all double 
rifles, as we make them in England are 
wedged apart at the muzzles and that 
the barrels are laid to centre in a six 
inch bull’s eye at 100 yards? Why? 

If the barrels of such a rifle were 
laid as shot barrels are laid, where does 
he think they would shoot? 

I would suggest to him to try the ex- 


Photograph of two wild elk taken on the William Penn Highway, Pennsylvania. 


other one showed up also and he now 
has a picture he values highly. 

Prospects for grouse look good now 
for next fall unless they were hatched 
too early and the wet weather during 
May was too much for them. 

JEFF EVANS, Penn. 


SHOT GUN ACCURACY 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
OUR anonymous correspondent 
“Gaucho,” in his anxiety to cham- 
pion the double-barreled shotgun, which 
most of us consider as one of our best 
friends, has entirely lost sight of the 
object of my letter, and as there is 
hardly anything that I can add to my 
letter, my experiments having been care- 
fully made and fully described, I can 
only now try to smoothe the ruffled feath- 
ers of your Patagonian friend, who per- 
haps has had more experience with bolas. 
I, too, have shot continuously for quite 
forty years with the double-gun as at 
present in general use, principally grouse 
and partridge driving in England and 
Scotland where one is likely to shoot at 


periment of placing two nails in a board 
one and a quarter inches apart, and 
twenty-eight inches from them place two 
more at seven-eighths of an inch apart, 
these figures representing respectively 
the distance apart of the primers and 
the centres of the muzzles of a 28-inch 
barrel. 

Attach two strings to the nails at the 
breach and stretch them to touch those 
at the muzzles and note where they cross, 
and if these strings d> not represent the 
centres of the charges of a shotgun or 
the bullets of a rifle, perhaps “Gaucho” 
will be good enough to explain to me why 
they do not? 

He acknowledges that some shotguns 
do shoot off centre, but he dces not give 
the reason. 

To his statement that I never have 
tried a first-class accurate shooter, I 
would reply that I have, or have had 
guns by Purdey, Lang, Grant, Boss, 
Churchill, Westley-Richards and others, 
and with some of these my experiments 
were made. He may have heard of some 
of these English makers and even allow 
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that they have turned out good guns. 

Why also is my suggestion of “casting 
off” the stock to rectify the shooting of 
a right barrel which shoots off centre, 
“too grotesque to merit serious consid- 
eration?” Surely one who has tried out 
these points can be allowed to give the 
results of his experiments for the benefit 
of fellow sportsmen, without being 
jumped all over by some one who has 
never even heard of such things. 

As to the “Under and Over” system, 
I have known and handled many of these 
guns in the past, ever since they origin- 
ated, I believe in Belgium, where I saw 
them many years ago, long before I ever 
saw one in England; but I have never 
fired a shot from one. 

With the last paragraph in “Gaucho’s” 
letter, I entirely agree, viz., that if my 
idea is to recommend the “Under and 
Over” system, a better and more straight- 
forward method of doing so could easily 
be found. 

It is preferable to try the cooling effect 
of ice on one’s head before coming out 
with the statement that such cooling ef- 
fect is nil! 

L. MitcHELL-HENRy, New York. 


A BABYgPORCUPINE 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
NE of the few baby porcupines ever 
born in captivity made its appear- 
ance recently at the California State 
Game Farm. 

As a rule porcupines are not consid- 
ered if the question of pets is under 
discussion, but when a pair of the ro- 
dents with erectile spines was brought to 
the Farm, Ruth, the daughter of the 
Superintendent, determined to tame them 
as she had tamed everything else on the 
place from Billy the buck that as pro- 
tector of the herd of farm deer, per- 
mits no intrusion on the privacy of his 
charges, to Pete the quail who is so 
well behaved as to be allowed once in 
a while a place at the family table where 
he will hop from plate to plate, daintily 
picking up a bit here and a crumb there, 
but always conducting himself as a per- 
fect gentleman should. 

Porcupines are not particularly lov- 
able animals. They are sulky, sneak- 
ing and inquisitive bunches of quills and 
Ruth had much difficulty in making these 
do anything, but try to stick her full 
of their little barbed spears. Her first 
step was to induce them to nibble at a 
piece of apple on the end of a stick. 
Then they learned to know her, to watch 
for her coming and finally to stand erect 
on their hind legs and beg for some- 
thing to eat as will a well-trained dog. 

One day the baby came, a little rat 
of a fellow, but with the same protec- 
tion of a perfect cheval-de-frise of quills 
as had his parents. Now comes the 
strange part of it. Al) animals, wild 
ones in particular take jealous care of 
their young. These porcupines, however, 
acted as if proud of their baby and anxi- 
ous that Ruth should show it attention. 
The little fellow seemed to know the girl 
was a friend of the porcupine family, 
took readily to her and was soon climb- 
ing up in her lap, eating apples from 
her hand, yes, even from her mouth, all 
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the time using great care that none of 
his sharp spines so much as scratched 
her flesh. Let anyone else come near 
the cage and things were different. Baby 
would run into his barrel and hide while 
the old ones with their war paint on 
brandished their tails like claymores in 
the hands of Scottish chieftains of old 
and rushed to the defense of their off- 
spring. All of which illustrates the wis- 
dom of the wild and shows how readily 
they are able to distinguish between those 
whose hearts are kind and others who 
perhaps are on mischief bent. 
EDWARD T. MARTIN, California. 


THE LENGTH OF GUN BARRELS 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

E have just read with interest a 

copy of your June number. What 
particularly interested us was the article 
on Short Barrelled Guns by W. A. B. 
on page 292, because for years past we 
have advocated the use of guns with 
28-inch barrels, maintaining all along 
that this length is sufficient for use with 
nitro powders. As a matter of fact we 
have sold quite a‘number of highest qual- 


A baby porcupine at the California State 
Game Farm 


ity guns to some of your sportsmen, fit- 
ted with 26-inch barrels. 

In 1912 there was a discussion in the 
Field regarding the length of barrels and 
a Mr. Snell raised the question in re- 
gard to the velocity of 28-inch versus 
30-inch. We append copy of a letter to 
the Editor of that paper which settled 
the question: 

“On the question of length of gun-bar- 
rels, it may be of interest to your cor- 
respondents to know that quite 85 per 
cent of the guns we build are with bar- 
rels of 28 inches in length, and, as evi- 
dence that they are favored, in many 
instances where one gun was originally 
supplied, orders have been subsequently 
placed for a second to match. We also 
frequently build for Continental sports- 
men, guns with 27-inch barrels, and oc- 
casionally as short as 26 inches. In no 
instance have we received a complaint 
of their non-effectiveness. We observe 
Mr. Snell states, ‘I am told that the 
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short barrels do not give quite the same 
velocity as the 30-inch.’ 

“This question was raised by one of 
our customers in December, 1908, and 
at his desire we sent two guns to Messrs. 
Eley Bros. with the request that they 
would test them for velocity. The fo!- 
lowing results were obtained: 


GUN WITH 30-INCH BARRELS 

Right Barrel Left Barrel 
1006 1015 
1011 1058 
1000 1048 
1024 1062 
1037 1 1024 


Average, 1016 Average, 1041 


GUN WITH 28-INCH BARRELS 

Right Barrel Left Barrel 
11 1024 16 1022 
12 1012 17 1000 
13 972 18 1025 
14 ~~ ~—= 1000 19 1047 
15 1035 20 1058 


Average, 1009 Average, 1030 


“It will be noticed that the velocity 
with both pairs of barrels is practically 
identical.” 

JOSEPH LANG & Son, Ltd., England. 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

UR friend, W. A. B., claims that 

barrels, 26 and 28 inches long shoot 
as hard and close as barrels 30 and 32 
inches long. Not so, and if you have 
cuick or smokeless powder it takes a 
30-inch barrel for the powder to do 
its best. 

I’m not in favor of 32-inch barrels, 
but they are still better than 30-inch 
ones, at least on ducks. 

We have a few sportsmen here who 
claim everything for the 20-gauge, 25- 
inch barrel. Now they are a sore look- 
ing crowd in the marshes. At times 
they wish they had air rifles, for they 
would be just as good. For the quick 
swing that W. A. B. gets on the shorter 
barrel does not make up for what he 
looses in penetration and pattern. But 
there are hundreds and thousands of 
gunners who have gun stocks an inch 
or more too long for them. 

I shot many years before I got wise 
t> it. I am an average man, but I have 
a thirteen-inch stock. recoil pad included, 
and I would. not shoot any fourteen- 
inch stock double-barrelled or pump gun 
we have. 

We have two 28-inch barrelled guns in 
our club but, if the owners make any 
change in guns they will be to the 32- 
inch barrelled ones. 

I don’t doubt a bit that the manufac- 
turers claim that the shorter barrel is 
as good as the longer, but I do doubt 
that they can prove it. 

I will hope to hear from some more 
of the boys. 

CHAS. F. SCHAFER, Fairmount, N. D. 


It would seem that the last letter is 
pretty conclusively answered by the one 
just above, but we realize that there is 
a wide difference of opinion among gun 
critics and we would welcome expres- 
sions of opinion from other correspon- 
dents.—[Ep1rTors.] 
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To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
Ata reading “The Case of the 

Quail” in your July number, I am 
prompted to write you my idea of the 
situation. 

I have hunted the real Ruffed Grouse 
in New Hampshire and they are a real 
game bird. It requires a good, quick 
shot to get one and, besides the sport- 
ing value, there is some meat on a part- 
ridge. But with a quail, it is a great 
deal different. To be sure, they fly fast 
and it takes a good shot to stop them, 
but after you get your quail, what have 
you? Nothing, as far as a meal is con- 
cerned and you have deliberately de- 
prived some farmer and the community 
of something that keeps down pests, and 
by so doing helps to produce your bread, 
your beef, your fruit and your living. 
I have heard and seen more quail this 
spring than ever before. They are in 
our woods, our orchards, our grain, and 
our meadows. We, the farmers, raise 
them; we feed them and our woods pro- 
tect them. But there are few farmers 
who shoot them. In the fall we see a 
machine stop alongside our stubble field; 
two or three men alight with three or 
four dogs. They trespass our fields and 
if they leave any quail it is in most cases 
because they couldn’t hit them. It is an 
outrage. The quail does practically no 
harm. He consumes grain that would 
ordinarily be wasted and controls mil- 
lions upon millions of weeds and bugs; 
and worms. He is the best friend cf the 
farmer. If there were more quail the 
farmer could raise more wheat per acre, 
more grass per acre and could pasture 
more cattle per acre. It is a detriment 
to the world that men are allowed t) 
shoot these beautiful birds. If you must 
shoot, shoot clay pigeons. But put a 
close season on quail for at least five 
years. 

J. E. Way, Delaware. 


HAWKS IN MICHIGAN 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
TH June ends the hawk-hunting 
season in Port Austin, Mich. No 

one seems to be able to explain their com- 

ing in such great numbers every spring, 
but farmers three miles from the shore 
of Lake Huron say they do not pass 
over their farms in flocks. John But- 
tars, pioneer, declares he saw a hawk 
here only occasionally in the days, when 
wild pigeons darkened the sun by their 
numbers. A few days ago, three flocks 
of hawks passed over Port Austin, simul- 
taneously. One was flying quite low and 
hunters bagged a number. Those in the 
layer above appeared to citizens about 
the size of robins and those in a great 
flock at a higher altitude appeared like 
sparrows. Leslie Watt says there were 
not less than 5,000 hawks in these 
flocks. Port Austin is at the end of the 
thumb of Michigan and, with no shore 
running north to follow, the birds stop 
here to get their bearings. 

There is a bounty of 50 cents a head 
on the birds and some hunters have 
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made $50 in one day. Recently one man 
shot 96 in one day and another bagged 
25 birds the same day. 

Cuas. H. Cow1ss, Port Austin, Mich. 


WHERE THE STRIPED BASS 


SPAWN 

To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
] AM enclosing a kodak picture of four 

striped bass caught near Weldon, on 
the Roanoke River. And a féw remarks 
concerning the catching of striped bass 
in this stream from year to year, think- 
ing perhaps it would be of interest to 
some of the fishermen who enjoy catch- 
ing these fish in the surf along the coast 
with rod and line. These fish weighed 
52. 50, 28, and 24 pounds. 

Probably you and your readers will 
recall that the Roanoke River is a long 
stream formed by the Dan and Stanton 
Rivers uniting at Clarksville in North 
Carolina and flowing from that point in 
an easterly direction one hundred or more 
miles and emptying into Albermarle 


Striped bass caught in the Roanoke River, 
North Carolina 


Sound. This river is composed of al- 
ternately smooth stretches and rapids 
above Weldon, but from Weldon to the 
sound there are no rapids. This is the 
only stream in this section and, so far 
as I am informed, is the only stream 
on the Atlantic Coast that is the natural 
spawning ground of this fish. 
Annually about the first of April these 
fish appear in this stream at this point 
and continue here up to about June first, 
depending to some degree on the warmth 
of the spring weather. They then re- 
turn to salt water. They rarel¥ go above 
this point as the rapids here stop them 
except on high water, at which times I 
have known them to be caught as far 
as seven miles above this ‘point. When 
returning, after the water falls, they 
have been caught in large numbers and 
of large size on a kind of slat fish trap, 
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put in the swift places in the rapids 
above this point. 

The run this year has been larger than 
has been known in years and some- 
what earlier than usual, due to the early 
spring, though the fish are not so plen- 
tiful as they were in years past, as 
described by older fishermen who have 
kept up with these things for years. 

The U. S. Fish Commission maintains 
a hatchery here and buys all of the eggs 
obtainable that are caught in a ripe con- 
dition and pays $20.00 per million for 
them. In this way it saves for the future 
supply, millions of eggs annually, though 
the amount of eggs caught in the condi- 
tion to hatch is very small, as com- 
pared to the amount that are unripe and 
will not hatch. 

The four fish shown in the photograph 
contained, by conservative estimate, 
twelve million eggs, none of which were 
ripe and were therefore worthless: for 
hatching purposes. They’ would have 
brought $240.00 had they been ripe which 
would have been the case in five to ten 


‘days had they been put back in the river 


when caught. They would probably have 
been taken again when ripe, or if not 
would have been left to spawn in the 
river. 

The proportion of bucks to roes taken 
is very much greater in favor of the 
bucks, most of which are twelve to twen- 
ty-four inches long, and are taken in 
numbers ten to twenty times greater than 
roes, which are generally larger, some- 
times weighing more than seventy-five 
pounds. 

The method of taking these fish is 
with a bow net, having a bow about six 
feet in diameter with handle about six- 
teen feet long. Attached to the bow is 
n ret with bag, extending about six feet 
behind the bow. One man paddles the 
boat down stream and another in the 
head of a flat bottom canoe immerses the 
net with handle perpendicular and the 
bow at right angles to the boat. As 
fish are coming up-stream they run into 
the net and can be pulled in when a 
strike is felt by the man holding the net. 

It seems to us here, who see this fish- 
ing from year to year and are interested 
in the future supply at this point, and 
also some who are interested in the 
future supply in their natural haunts 
after they leave this, their spawning 
ground, that some plan should be de- 
vised whereby all of the roes larger 
than ten pounds could be returned to 
the water when taken unripe, so as to in- 
sure a larger supply of eggs for propa- 
gation. As mentioned before, the same 
fish that is taken unripe, if returned to 
water, would more than likely be again 
taken when ripe, at which time the value 
would be much greater. 

If you have any information contra- 
dictory to what I have given as to the 
natural habits of striped bass, I would 
be glad to be corrected as I am not a 
fish expert, but I can see that the tak- 
ing of these large fish unripe is a waste 
that should be stopped and can be stopped 
if a little concerted effort is put forth 
in the right direction. 

A. C. House, North Carolina. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Tales of Fishes 


By Zane Grey 


Among. deep-sea fishers 
Zane Grey stands out al- 
most as conspicuously as he 
does among novelists. 

Many adventures have 
been his, and most of them 
are told of in these fascinat- 
ing true tales, which are fully 
illustrated with delightful 
photographs taken on the 
scene of action. Those who 
have read Mr. Grey’s novels 
will know with what vivid- 
ness he has pictured these 
episodes in a true sports- 
man’s life. 

Elaborately Illustrated. $2.50 


Percolator Papers 
By Ellwood Hendrick 


In an original style and 
from a thoroughly modern 
viewpoint, Mr. Hendrick 
treats of things vital to life 
here and now, handling these 
themes in a manner to pro- 
duce thought and discussion. 
There is about his work the 
sciéntist’s exactness, plus 
the whimsical turn of a man 
with a right and imaginative 
mind. 


$1.75 


How Animals Talk 
By William J. Long 


Do animals talk? Dr. 
W. J. Long says they do and 
his assertion is based on long 
and _ scientific observation. 
His book, delightfully writ- 
ten, is full of valuable infor- 
mation and interesting anec- 
dotes, and presents a new ap- 
proach to the question of 
animal intelligence. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


Going West 
By Basil King 


The story of a life that ex- 
tended beyond death and 
bridged the gulf with a mes- 
sage from the man who died 
fighting in France to his wife 
who stayed at home. Read- 
ers of Mr. King’s “ABRA- 
HAM’S BOSOM?” will find in 
this an even finer piece of 
literary work, and a more 
conclusive proof, that, as 
Maeterlinck said, “There 
are no Dead.” 

$.60 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW Est. 1817 YORK 
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AFRICAN EXPLORATION 


EDMUND HELLER, ONE OF THE GOVERNORS OF FOREST AND 
STREAM, HEADS EXPEDITION INTO UNKNOWN PARTS OF AFRICA 


By JOHN P. HOLMAN 


N expedition recently 

sailed from New 

York on the steam- 

ship City of Benares, 

which is probably the 

largest, most complete 

and best equipped ex- 

pedition ever sent 

forward from this 

country to penetrate 

the unexplorea reg- 

ions of the world. It 

will land at Cape 

Town, South Africa, and at that point 

will begin an exhaustive journey through 

Africa which will not be completed until 

the members of the expedition emerge a 
year later at Alexandria. 

African exploration, halted during five 
years of war, is to be resumed. In the 
exploring party are scientists, motion 
picture camera-men directors, and a 
newspaper correspondent. 

Officially this expedition is known as 


| the Smithsonian African Expedition in 


conjunction with the Universal Film 
Manufacturing Company. It is the 
largest in scientific scope since the fa- 


| mous Stanley Expedition that went forth 


in search of Livingstone half a century 
ago—it is larger than that headed by 
the late Colonel Theodore Roosevelt after 
he retired from the presidency in 1909. 
The itinerary carries the party into un- 
explored parts of the Dark Continent 


| and has been sanctioned by Dr. Charles 


Walcott, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The object of the expedition 
is to enrich the archives of scientific 
knowledge and bring back the wonders 
of natural history and anthropological 
research, in vivid pictorial form. 

Edmund Heller, of Washington, D. C., 
a famous naturalist and one of the Gov- 
ernors of FOREST AND STREAM, is to be 
the director of the expedition, under the 
authority of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Mr. Heller’s past experience in research 
work and foreign travel has been very 
extensive. He is a member of The Ex- 
plorers’ Club, The Boone and Crocket: 
Club, and a member of the Washington 
and Philadelphia Academies of Science. 
He was the official naturalist and pilot 
of the famous Roosevelt expedition into 
Africa in 1909-10. In 1911-12 he was 
a member of the Rainey expedition into 
East Africa. He was the official photo- 
grapher with Paul Rainey, attached to 
the Czecho-Slovak army in Siberia in 
1918. Mr. Heller is the author of numer- 
ous papers on animals, describing orig- 
inal investigations in unfrequented parts 
of the world and was joint author with 
Theodore Roosevelt of “Life Histories 
of African Game Animals.” 


HE complete and tentative itinerary 
of the expedition is as follows: 
From Cape Town north te Victoria 

Falls, and to the headwaters of the Con- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 495) 


| Members of the Smithsonian African Expedition. From left to right standing: Dr. 


H. L. Shontz, Dept. of Agriculture; Henry C. Raven, Smithsonian Institution; E. M 

Thierry, Newspaper Correspondent; Pliny Horne and H. N. Kohler, camera men. 

Sitting: Dr. J. R. Armstrong, William Stowell, Edmund Heller, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, in charge of expedition and George Scott, chief camera man 
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The Winchester pattern. 320 pellets out 
of a possible 431, or 74% of the shot 
charge, evenly distributed; no birds get 
through. 


How big a bag will you bring back? 


ing bag and a lean one is often 
a question of gun and shells 
and not of shooting skill. 


Make sure you have the right 
game-getting combination—shells that 
kill when the aim is true, and a gun 
that enables the shell to make its best 
pattern. 


Good shell patterns are either 
allowed or prevented by the character 
of the gun barrel—the chamber, bore 
and choke. 


Faulty chambering even more than 
faulty choking tends to mash and 
“ball” the shot, making pellets fall 
short or fly wild. 


And if a gun is faulty in its most 
vital part, the chamber, the chances 
are that the bore is also carelessly 
made. 


From chamber to choke, the barrels 
of the famous Winchester Repeaters 
are bored to make the shell throw its 
highest pattern. They are free from 
shot-jamming defects.* They let the 
shell do its full work. 


ye HE difference between a bulg- 


“Line” test the barrel 


Point a Winchester barrel toward the 
light and look through the bore. It 
looks like a highly polished mirror. Not 
a false shadow throughout the bore. 
Sight through the bore at a horizontal 
black line on the window. ‘This line 
will throw a “V” shadow in the bore. 


The ‘‘Line’’ test 


Perfect bore of Winchester Irregularities revealed in 
barrel revealed under inferior shotgun barrel un- 
“* Line ’’ test. der ‘ Line ”’ test. 


Tilt the barrel till the point of the “V” 
touches the muzzle. The perfect “V” 
shows absence of irregularities. 

This is the “Line” test of a perfect 
bore. No faulty barrel can pass this test 
—the “V” will be distorted. 


What ® means 


This mark on a Winchester barrel 


MODEL 12. Hammerless take-down repeating shotaun. Made i 7 
[ . : - Made in 12 gauge, weight 
about 7% lhs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.; in 20 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.—morc 


popular with women and new shooters, because of its lightne-s and very 


slight recoil 


means that the gun has passed the * Win- 
chester Provisional and Definitive Proof” 
test, having been fired many times 
for smooth action and accuracy, and 
strength-tested by firing 25 to 40 per 
cent excess loads. This stamp stands for 
Winchester’s guarantee of quality, with 
50 years of the best gunmaking reputa- 
tion behind it. 


Your dealer will show you 


Winchester guns and ammunition 


Before you take to the woods this fall, gct your 
dealer to show you a Winchester repeater—Model 
97 for hammer action, Model 12 for hammerless. 
Put one to vour shoulder, try its balance, see 
how beautifully it handles. Your sportsman’s in- 
stinct will tell you it’s the best weapon you could 
choose. Leading hardware and sporting goods 
dealers in every community carry Winchester 
arms and ammunition. They will be glad to 
assist you in selecting the gun best suited to your 
needs. Upon request, we will mail you, free of 
charge, the complete catalog of Winchester guns 
and loaded shells. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 8006, New Haven, Conn., U. 8. A, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The chamber, bore and muzzie choke of all 
Winchester Shotguns are reamed to mic 
measurements for the particular Win hes‘er Shells 
they are meant to shoot. You will get the high- 
est and most uniform patter) results by shoot- 
ing Winches‘er shells in Winchester guns, The 
two are made for each other. 


MODEL 97. Takedown repeating shotgun. Made in 12 gauge, weight 
about 7% Ihs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 7% Ibs. The favorite with shoot- 
ers who prefer a slide forearms repeating shotgun with a hammer. 


.. WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


on nm nti adi an disretnna etientncate 





Lyman Receiver Sights 


bring aperture closer to the eye 
without interfering with the action 
of the bolt, and thus greatly in- 
crease the sight radius. This makes 
accurate alignment easier and the 
aim doubly sure. Used with disc, 
they give three sizes of aperture, 
covering practically all hunting and 
target requirements. The No. 21 
($4.50) shown here, and its com- 
panion sight No. 38, with Wind- 
gauge ($6.50), are for Winchester 
1895 and other models. 


Send for Free Book 


showing complete line of Lyman Re- 
ceiver Sights, Combination Rear Sights, 
Front Sights, etc., and insist on 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


for every purpose and every gun. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
110 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


COMFORT CAMP PILLOWS 


are so cool and yielding that the most restful, 
beneficial sleep is assured. These pillows have 
removable wash covers and are SANITARY— 
VERMIN and WATERPROOF. Will last for 
years, and when deflated can be carried in your 
pocket. The only practical pillow for all uses. 
Three Sizes: 11 x 16—$2.25, 16 x 21—$2.75, 17 
x 26—$3.50. Postpaid anywhere in U. 8S. A. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or money refunded. 
Catalog Free. 
“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS” 
ESTABLISHED 1891 


Made Only By Athol, Mass. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., 


TEREELL'S: wild rice, wild ery 
, ’ Ces . 
ton etc., in lakes, 
Used by largest 

free. 
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OUTING PREPARATIONS 


THE EQUIPMENT NEEDED FOR THREE MEN ON A 
THREE WEEKS’ TRIP INTO THE NORTHERN WOODS 


By C.R. MAC INTOSH 


HEN a man’s vaca- 
tion is approaching 
he usually reads eve- 
ry article that he can 
find in magazines and 
pores over every 
sporting cat 
alogue that he can 
obtain and tries to be 
governed by what he 
has read; whether 
right or wrong, he 
has no means of tell- 

ing and the result usually is that he 
starts on his vacation loaded down with 
things that are utterly useless and in 
the way all the time. Let us condense 
all the articles which we have read, and 
add a goodly share of common sense 
and equip a group of three men to 
go on a three weeks’ trip in the Maine 
Woods and I think that we will have 
an outfit that will be all that is needed 
for comfort and lightness and we will 
eliminate the useless junk that remains 
untouched until breaking up time. 

We will assume that a guide is not 
necessary, though if the three are inex- 
perienced and are going into an untrav- 
elled section, they should secure a com- 
petent guide, and that the men are ex- 
pected to pack their own outfits. Light- 
ness of equipment is the thing that 
counts when there are miles of weary 
hill and dale to travel before the desti- 
nation is reached, and we will hold our- 
selves to the necessary things that will 
make the trip easy, pleasant and profit- 
able. 


a first thing to consider is the tent. 
For this an eight by ten A tent will 
It should be made 
It is very light, 
but is good for zero weather and not too 
hot for summer weather, and is an easy 


be about the thing. 
from a six ounce drill. 


pack for a man. The dishes come next 
and should be of aluminum. For cook- 
ing, the time old frying pan still holds 
it’s place. Get the long handled variety 
and you will save a few burned fingers. 
The rest of the cooking outfit should con- 
sist of four pails of different sizes so that 
they may be fitted one inside the other, 
as they take up less room in the pack and 
should be oval in shape. The largest 
should be about 8 inches wide and 12 
inches deep. This one should be used for 
a water pail, the next in size for cooking 
beans, and the other two for sauce or 
fruits and boiling tea or coffee. These 
should be made of blackened sheet iron 
to hold the heat and stand the rough 
usage. A couple of baking sheets should 
complete the equipment. A stove is hard- 
ly necessary, but one can obtain very 
good collapsible stoves that are light to 
lug and are not very bulky.. These are 
usually about a foot wide and one and 
one-half feet long, with ends and sides 
hinged to the bottom and. a grooved top 


to receive the sides and hold them firm 
when set up. With the stove should 
come three sections of telescoping pipe 
and a tin ring to fasten to the pipe hole 
in the tent so that the pipe will not burn 
or char the tent when the fire is started. 
A knife and fork apiece and one large 
batter-spoon complete the outfit. 


R provisions, we should pack at least 

two slabs of bacon. It may not taste 
good at first, but tramping all day will 
make bacon a most satisfying food, and 
three men will make two slabs look sick 
at the end of three weeks. A 30 pound 
sack of flour for biscuits and a can of 
baking powder, dried beans and canned 
pork, a pound of tea, three pounds of 
coffee and ten of sugar. About ten cans 
of condensed milk will last three weeks, 
but more can be taken. We must not 
forget salt and pepper, a box of each and 
butter—a few cans. Margarine keeps 
better than the real thing, but suit your- 
self on this point. Get a thin tea cannis- 
ter with a hole about three inches wide, 
fitted with a screw cover, and fill it with 
three, five cent boxes of matches. Use 
these only when away from the fire and 
when starting one. Pine slivers, lighted 
at the fire, will start a pipe just as well 
as a match and at the same time save 
one. Pocket match boxes are useless. 
Put the matches you wish to carry on 
your person in a small bottle with a tight 
fitting cork and they will be dry after 
you have fallen overboard. You can light 
the ordinary match on the side of the 
bottle if you first roughen it with a three 
cornered file. 

A pair of heavy blankets to the man is 
all the bed clothing needed for the most 
severe weather. In summer, two light 
ones will do. Make a sheet of one and 
a cover of the other. There is not much 
use in suggesting what the man’s attire 
should be; for very few men there are 


‘ who do not have their own ideas as to 


what they want to wear. A flannel shirt, 

khaki trousers, coat, sweater and three 

pairs of woolen socks. Shoes are what 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 504) 
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The real fire worshiper 
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Camels supply cigarette contentment beyond 
anything you ever experienced! You never 
tasted such full-bodied mellow-mildness; such 
refreshing, appetizing flavor and coolness. The 
‘more Camels you smoke the greater becomes 
your delight—Camels are such a cigarette 
revelation! 
Everything about Camels you find so fascinating 
is due to their quality—to the expert blend of 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos. 
You will prefer this blend to either kind of 
Guciiin coats tobacco smoked straight. 


that the value is in You'll say Camels are in a class by themselves 
the cigarettes and do —they seem made to meet your own per- 
not expect premiums sonal taste in so many ways! 


or coupons! 
Freedom from any unpleasant cigaretty after- 
taste or unpleasant cigaretty odor makes Camels 
particularly desirable to the most fastidious 
smokers. And, you smoke Camels as liberally as 
meets your own wishes, for they never tire your 
taste! You are always keen for the cigarette 
satisfaction that makes Camels so attractive. 
Camels are sold everywhere in scien- 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in 
tifically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes vi 
or ten packages (200 cigarettes) in a the world at any price ! 


glassine-paper-covered carton. We 


home ot office supply or when you travel.  R.J.REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


> TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
BLEND 


SCICARETT 





REVEILLE LEATHER LEGGINGS 


FOR ALL OUTDOOR USES 


In Styles and Leathers 


For the Motorist, Sports- 
man, Equestrian, Police and 
Others. 

Dealers should get our cat- 
alog, buy and make satis- 
fied customers. 

If not carried by your deal- 
er, write direct to 


REVEILLE LEGGING CO. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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CATCHING BULLFR& 


THE ADVENTURE OF STALKING THIS LIT 
OF THE MUD-FRINGED POOLS AND QUIET STREAMS 


By JAMES MILTON BENNETT 


OUBTLESS most out- 
door people do not 
admire a stream 
with muddy banks 
but prefer a rocky, 
broken shore where 
there are signs of 
game fish. But the 
creek with mud bot- 
tom and mud banks 
is not without - its 
merits. Here is 

————S where the bullfrog 
spends his spring and summer vacation, 
sitting on his cold cushion of mud by 
night, demonstrating his baritone skill 
— keeping almost altogether quiet by 
ay. 

He is only semi-aquatic. If the day is 
cool he stays in a hole in the ground, 
sometimes several yards from the water. 
Neither is he likely to come out at night 


if the weather has suddenly turned: 


chilly. One cannot blame him for being 
particular about the weather, for those 
acquainted with him know that all he 
wears is a thin silk suit, which, by the 
way, includes a white vest, all of which 
makes the little creature appear quite 
fashionable. 

Spring or early summer is the time to 
grease the skillet, smack the lips, get in 
the stream and procure the menu of an 
odd but very delicious meal which many 
people have never enjoyed. The calen- 
dar must be consulted, for late in the 
season this queer mammal slides into 
his deep den in the ground which is fre- 
quently under the roots of large stumps 
or trees. 

Who is not fond of night music? To 
the nature lover the night music along 
a mud-fringed stream, though not very 
harmonious, has an agreeable melody 
and is wonderfully resonant. 

As soon as darkness has securely set- 
tled over the water, the frogs, big and 
little, and usually in amazingly large 
numbers, come out of their hiding. They 
find comfortable seats and all face the 
stream in readiness to take a dive in 
case of danger. Then the music begins. 
They have but two words and one tune. 
In deep, rolling, watery tones they sing, 
“Knee-deep! knee-deep! knee-deep!” ac- 
centing “deep,” with a little more than 
a secondary accent on “knee.” They 
surely have more than every variety of 
bass known to the artists of music. First 
bass, second bass, bass of every quality, 
except an inferior voice which is seldom 
heard, rolls out over the quiet stream in 
enchanting waves. 

To bag this coveted meat numerous 
methods are employed. Boys who are 
having their early experiences about the 
water and sportsmen who do not care 
for night hunting or even to get their 
feet wet, creep along the bank by day 
with long poles, short lines and - tiny 
hooks with red fragments of cloth as 
bait. When they discover a frog the 


bait is carefully lowered near the frog’s 
nose. He quickly leaps with open mouth 
almost always making himself an easy 
catch. 

Others hunt by day with a small boré 
rifle. 

These methods are good sport but not 
so thrilling as the methods used by night 
and the number of catches is far less. 

Netting the frog by night with a sort 
of double net is practised by some frog 
hunters and the scheme is no doubt a 
good one, but it is difficul for one man 
to handle the device and carry a light 
at the same time. 

If one desires to try this sport he 
should equip himself with a strong four- 
tang gig having a light, straight bamboo 
staff about ten feet long. This he may 
invert when feeling his way along in the 
water to safeguard himself as to the 
depth of the water, perhaps saving him- 
self a cold plunge out of sight and the 
possible loss of his hat. 

Upon approaching, the gig should be 
slowly directed toward the frog until 
it is within ten or twelve inches of him, 
when a sudden thrust should be made 
taking care to aim straight.. 

The hunter should never wear boots 
as they fill with water and make walking 
sluggish, but thick soled shoes and heavy 
wool socks securely fastened. If he de- 
sires to save himself much discomfort 
from chill, even if the night is quite 
warm, a wool suit and wool shirt are 
necessary. 

A large, clear light is an indispensable 
asset. Some prefer a carbide equipment 
but an electric lantern filled with a 
strong battery is perhaps better as it is 
not so likely to be extinguished and is 
less burdensome in carrying. 

The darker the night and the clearer 
the water, the brighter the prospects for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 490) 


Preparing a delicious meal 
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Smokeless and 
Llack Powders 


Mamaaniiaaie Shot-Shells 


Get a box of The Black Shells from your dealer. 


Shoot them—in the field or at the traps. If you don’t 


like them, get your money back. 

Just take the unused part of the box back to your 
dealer. We authorize him to refund to you at our 
expense the price of the whole box with absolutely no 
question or quibble. 


: BLACK SHELLS 


Exactly the same 
guarantee that goes 
with The Black Shells 
applies also to 


Gs)CARTRIDGEs 


Have you tried our 
22 N. R.A. Long Rifle 
Lesmok Cartridges? 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


The Black Shells have reached 
such a state of perfection—in water- 
proofing, in speed, in power and in 
uniformity—that we can guarantee 
them without limit. You can get 
your pet load, in smokeless or 
black powders, for every kind 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Com 
cinnati ; United Lead Co 
Robertson Lead 


Baltimore: American Smelters Security Co., 


Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 


mpany. New York, Philadelphia: National Lead an 


of shooting in The Black Shells. 

Go to your dealer for a free copy 
of the U.S. Game Law Book. If 
he doesn’t carry The Black Shells, 
send us his name and address with 
your own, and we’ll send you the 
book by mail, 


111 Broadway, New York 


Buffalo, Content. Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
d Oil Company. Pittsburgh: James 
n-Smith Arms Co., 


Boston, 
San Fooneinew: 


They areas accurateat 
250 yards as the larger 
calibers are at 1,000. 
Made with solid lead 
and hollow point 
bullets. Cost no more 
than other cartridges 
of same size and style. 
Send for circular C93. 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL LURE 
In the World ! ! 


|BITE EM BATE 
MAKES EM BITE EM ! ! 


Patent 
Pending 


White Body 
with Red 


Nothing Like It 
Head and Tail 


Ever Offered 


The BAIT Sensation of the Year ! ! 


The only bait that revolves in a cage, flashing 
its colors to all parts of the water. It wobbles 
and wiggles just enough, floats when not in 


motion, revolves in action. 
other bait on the market 


GUARANTEED sta" 


From your dealers or sent prepaid on receipt 
95c, postoffice money order, by 


BITE EM BATE SALES COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. 


te catch more fish than any 


of Join th 

= 2. oin e 

HM apes National Crow Shoot 
It’s fun to outwit these wily birds with a 


TAK Stee 
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HUNTING THE MOOSE 


SOME NOTES CONCERNING THE BUSINESS END OF GOING 
INTO THE WOODS AND COMING BACK WITH A TROPHY 


By PHIL. H. MOORE 


HE question is often 
asked by sportsmen 
how it happens that 
a licensed guide or 
other _ professional 
woodsmen can go out 
into the wilds of Nova 
Scotia and come back 
with a fine bull moose 
in one or two days, 
but if he is hired for 
the purpose of giving 
a sportsman a shot at 

a moose, he is often gone a week or ten 
days or longer before the sportsman gets 
an opportunity to either see or kill one. 

Some amateur hunters even go so far 
as to say that a guide purposely pro- 
longs a hunt with the idea of getting 
more money out of the sportsman. 

Admitting that it is often a fact that 
as soon as a visitor has killed a moose 
he wishes to take the head and get back 
to civilization so he can triumphantly 
tell his friends all about it, the average 
guide would rather have a moose shot 
quickly and get the advertising that a 
successful expedition gives him, than 
to prolong a hunt and perhaps miss the 
opportunity of getting one. He wishes 
to avoid the possibility of bringing his 
charge back, wearied, disappointed, and 
sore, 

Guides know from experience that a 
man in this frame of mind is usually 
hard: to settle with and figures the cost 
of the trip down. to the last detail, where- 
as if he gets a fine head he is usually 
more’ than willing to slip his successful 
guide quite a bonus over and above the 
actual charges. 

So much for that phase of moose hunt- 
ing. There are many other whys and 
wherefores that puzzle some returning 
hunters. Most of them can be explained 
if a little time and effort is spent in in- 
vestigating the conditions as they exist. 


HEN guides take amateur sports. 
men into the woods, they have to 
consider their employer’s physical 

comfort; they have to avoid dangerous 
situations; they have to consider the 
various phases of the weather, plan to 
have a good, dry camp each night with 
lots of wood, consider carefully the physi- 
cal limitations of their sportsman and 
confine their hunting to such locality, to- 
pography and methods as their employer 
seems to be able to undertake. 

Too much whiskey in camp saves the 
life of many a fine bull. 

The copious use of it induces late ris- 
ing and slothful hunting. 

Excessive indulgence in the coarse 
greasy food served in the woods is nearly 
as great a detriment as too much liquid 
stimulant. Outdoor air and exercise 
sharpen jaded appetites, and unless a 
sportsman is wise and moderate as to 
how he indulges himself, his first few 
days of hunting are marred by acute 
indigestion. 

When a man has to sit for hours on 
the edge of a cold, wet bog in the early 
morning, waiting for a bull to come to 
a call, it takes both stamina and patience. 
If at the same time he is suffering from 
heart burn, he is being truly martyred. 

In still-hunting, a conscientious guide 
does not wish to kill a moose where he 
has to leave the meat in the woods, con- 
sequently he confines his hunting to a 
country where the meat can be easily got- 
ten out to his canoe. When practising 
the art of calling, a guide can so place 
himself that the moose can usually be 
killed comparatively near water trans- 
portation. The guide is aware that if 
his charge kills a moose it means a great 
many hours of hard work to skin, dress, 
cut up and carry the various parts of 
the gigantic animal to water transpor- 
tation, and at the same time he has to 
make camp, feed and chaperon his 


The author on Lake Rossignol, Nova Scotia, returning from a successful hunt » 
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Sport That Thrills 


The scurry of quail in the thicket is music to the sports- 
man’s ear. A shot at a mallard is worth hours of waiting. But 
right here at home there’s a sport with a thousand thrills—all 
yours for the seeking. Go out to your local gun club today 


and tr 
"”  -TRAPSHOOTING 


Hundreds of gamey clay “birds” await your call. Each one a tanta- 
lizer—hurtling away through the summer’s air at express-train speed— 
dipping, dodging in ever-changing, mystifying angles. 

A few second to judge—a snap decision. Bang! goes your gun! 
Man, there are your thrills—and as fast as you care to take them. There 
is only one thing faster and that is 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


—good, old reliable time-proved powders. The choice of the Nation’s 
crack shots. Look for the brand names, Dupont, Ballistite or Schultze 
on the shell box when you purchase, 
Write today for our free book “The Sport Alluring” and the name 
of your nearest gun club. 
SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware. 
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The Principal Du Pont Products are: 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, 
Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, Commercial Acids, Alums, etc. Leather Substitutes: 
Fabrikoid Upholstery, Raynite Top Material, DuPont Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: 
Ivory, Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and 
Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. Pigments and Colors: For 
Industrial Uses. Lithopone: For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, Lacquers and Enamels: 
For Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 
For full information address: Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


SAM VANCE with 
an ITHACA won 
the amateur cham- 
pionship of 
Canada this year 
for the fourth con- 
secutive time. 


J. A. McROBB with 

another ITHACA 
won Grand Cana- 
dian Handicap. 


Another record which 
ee that any man can 
oot an ITHACA better. 


Double guns, $34.78 and 
up. Single trap guns, 
$64.34 and up. 
Catalog FREE. 
Address Box 25 
ITHACA GUN 


ITHACA, N.Y. 


For 
FITS THE LEG, VERY SMART, 


adds to APPEARANCE OF 
EVERY COSTUME. Equally 
adapted to wear of men and 
women. All WOOL, FULLY 
SHAPED, REINFORCED AT 
POINT OF WEAR. ASK TO 
SEE THE HOOK, MAKES IT 
STAY PUT. Colors, Olive Drab, 
— Shade, Cadet and Navy 
ue. 


For sale at all Leading Sporting 
Goods Establishments and _ ail 
Army Post Exchanges. 


THE LOCKHART SPIRAL 
SERVICE LEGGINGS, INC. 


244 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Maine Duck 
Hunting Boot 


Lightest wading boot made. 

win rolled’ oi aut 
Tol in coat 

pocket. r 


\ Very best gum rubber, 
same as used in our Maine 
Hunting Shoe. All widths, 
A to EE and sizes 3 to 12. 
Arched inner-soles and re- 
pair outfit. Guaranteed 
not to break. 

Price, Men’s $8.75; 
Ladies’ $8.00, deliv- 
ered free. Send for 
circular, guarantee 
tag and sample of 
rubber. 


L. L. BEAN 
FREEPORS, MAINE 


| light enough to see to shoot. 
| weather is not right for calling he leaves 
| his canoe at a convenient spot on the 





“Sport” in addition to looking after him- 
self. Every move the guide makes is 
limited by the capacity of his employer 
to take care of himself in the woods. 


HEN: the professional guide or 
hunter goes hunting in the Ros- 
signol district of Nova Scotia, he 
takes a very small, light tent, one blanket 


,or quilt, a kettle, small fry pan, a cup, 


skinning knife, salt, bread, tea and a 
chunk of pork or moose meat. He has 
plenty of matches, cartridges and his 
rifle and axe, burlap bag and pack strap. 
He has no boxes of canned goods, no ex- 
tra clothing, no dishes, camera, game 
bags or fancy paraphernalia. He car- 
ries the bare essentials to existence only. 
He packs this in a small, light, canvas 
covered canoe, and starts off. He is hunt- 
ing from the minute his paddle first 
touches the water. He makes no noise. 
If it is calm and frosty he will call any 
time during the day or night when it is 
If the 


shore of a lake or river, puts a chunk 
of bread and meat into his pocket with 


| a pinch of salt and tea, and with his cup, 


axe and rifle starts on his hunt. If 


| night overtakes him, and there is bad 


country between him and his canoe, he 
simply builds a fire and stays right where 
he is until morning. If he is in a good 
moose country and the morning is calm, 
he will call right from his camp fire. 
For supper and breakfast he will eat 
dry bread, some pork or moose meat, 
make strong black tea in his tin cup 
without sugar or milk, and be satisfied. 


F he kills a moose he scientifically dis- 
embowels him, skins and quarters the 
animal, and if far from his canoe, 

cuts out a great deal of the bone and 
sub-divides the quarters so he will have 
less weight to carry. When he gets back 
to the canoe with his first load, if it is 
raining or cold he will usually put up 
his little tent, gather a good pile of dry 
fire wood, eat some more bread and meat 
and drink some more black tea before he 
goes back for the next load. He will 
often spend a full day packing out moose- 
meat, eating a little lunch between each 
trip. By nightime he is tired and sleepy 
but if the weather is calm and he wishes 
to get across a big lake before a storn. 
comes up, after a little rest, he will load 
his canoe and start on his homeward 
trip any time in the night that he feels 
inclined that way. He really does not 
rest or eat a variety of food until he 
has his moose head, hide and meat at 
some place where he can load it on a 
wagon. It is quite the usual thing for 
hunters to come to Lowes Landing on 
Lake Rossignol where my camp is sit- 
uated, at two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing with a moose, unload their canoes, 
pile their cargo on the shore, turn the 
canoes over their dunnage, walk twelve 
miles to Caledonia in the night and walk 
back with an ox team, put their load 
on a wagon and walk out again without 
stopping anywhere to sleep. 

They sacrifice all thought of sleep or 

physical comfort until they have safely 
landed their moose in the settlement. 
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When two men go together ‘it simplifies 
the work somewhat. 

If a guide should put a sportsman 
through a course of sprouts such as the 
above, if it did not kill him it would at 
least preclude the possibility of his ever 
hiring that guide again. 

Luckily the average amateur sports- 
man that habitually goes into the Nova 
Scotia woods to hunt big game, goes to 
gain health and have a good time. If he 
gets a fine head he is tremendously 
pleased and the guide is tickled to death. 
If he does not get a trophy he usually 
gets plenty of fish and small game, has 
a picturesque and comfortable camping 
trip, and leaves the woods with but faint 
disappointment at not running down a 
big bull. 


CATCHING 
BULLFROGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 486) 


success. On a dark night more frogs are 
out and the lantern makes a more con- 
centrated illumination when there is no 
moon to counteract it. If the water is 
clear there is no difficulty in seeing the 
target beneath the surface. Further- 
more if the water is clear the banks are 
in a less disturbed condition making 
discovery of the game less difficult. Un- 
der such conditions a frog may be seen 
as far as fifty yeards away presenting as 
evidence a round white spot about the 
size of a silver dollar. 


HE general location of a possible 

catch may be determined by the 

bellowing notes, “knee-deep! knee- 
deep!” that are always heard on a warm, 
dark night. The approach should al- 
ways be made upstream, the hunter wad- 
ing in the water a few feet from the 
shore, keeping the light constantly re- 
flected upon the bank several yards 
ahead. Going downstream produces 
more waves which are usually followed 
by a splash some distance below and the 
prize is gone. If the light is turned 
away from the bank the pursued crea- 
ture takes advantage of the darkness 
and finds a refuge in deep water. 

To conclude teo soon that the game has 
departed just because all is quiet is not 
patient pursuit, as Rolly may be sitting 
behind an object on the bank. He in- 
variably ceases bellowing when his per- 
suer gets close. At times only his head 
is above water. Then he can feel the 
slightest wave which results in the head 
disappearing. Even then if the water 
is clear the gigging may be done at a 
depth of several inches. a 

Failingein such a search it is often 
only necessary to look in the trees that 
lean out over the water where the croak- 
er may be sitting three or four feet 
above the stream ready to make a sen- 
sational dive to safety. 

Although silent and cautious upon ap- 
proach, on the other hand the bullfrog 
seems unwary and stupid. He sometimes 


leaves the stream, escaping in frantic 


leaps toward a hole in the ground only 
to sit at his open door to be caught with 
the bare hand. _ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 497) 
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Cleans Firearms 
Better and Easier 


Here is the new brother of 3-in-One Oil, put out to 
meet the growing demand for a high-grade Nitro 
Solvent that won’t injure firearms. 


Practical gunners worked out the formula for 
PYRAMID SOLVENT. Then for over a year it 
was given the most exacting tests by experts in 
military and civil life. And PYRAMID measured 
up to every single requirement. Here is the con- 
sensus of expert opinion: 


PYRAMID SOLVENT removes all residue of high 
power smokeless and black powders perfectly and 
easily. Loosens metal fouling. Reduces the use of 
brass brush to the minimum. Contains no moisture 
and therefore can be left in guns and pistols without 
the slightest danger of damage. 


Try PYRAMID SOLVENT today and learn how 
easily and well a perfect solvent will clean your 
shooting irons. 


For sale by most firearm, sporting goods and hard- 
ware dealers. 3 ounces in a convenient flat can that 
fits the pocket perfectly. 30 cents per can. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, send 30 cents and we will 
send you a can postpaid. 


Important —After using Pyramid always use 3-in- 
One Oil to prevent rust. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 EZP. Broadway, New York City 
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No. 3 

American Sportsmen Series 
Painted for Remington UMC 
by F. X. Leyendecker 


Practical W orth 


] I TODAY more than for many years past, the practical value 
of a man's gun and dog is the true measure of his pride in 
them. He has a new appreciation of service—and wants it. 


That there is such great demand for Remington UMC guns 
and shells is therefore a more than ordinarily sound indica- 
tion of their superiority. 


emin¢to 
Rs nln - 
for Shooting Right 


The most valuable recent service to shotgun shooters, in the matter of equip- 
ment, is the wonderful Wetproof process of waterproofing shot shells, in- 
vented and developed by Remington UMC during the war. 


No neglect and no ordinary accident can prevent your Remington UMC 
“Arrow or ™ Nitro Club” Wetproof Steel Lined Speed Shells trom work- 
ing as smoothly and firing as els as your modern Remington UMC 
Autoloading or Pump Gun. 


They will neither shrink and bake their wads in hot dry weather, nor swell 
and jam in the gun when it is very damp. ey are as indifferent to damp 
storage as a water spaniel is to getting his feet wet, and will remain in per- 
fect condition in the hardest rain or the leakiest boat long after other shells, 
not protected by the exclusive Remington UMC Wetproof process, have 
soaked and swelled themselves useless. 


Your local dealer, the progressive Remington UMC merchant—one of 


more than 82.700 in this country — will be glad to supply you. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the Worid 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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A MANUAL OF WILD- 
FOWL SHOOTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 463) 


THE CANADA GEESE. 

HE Canada goose or common wild 
T goose is familiar to every sports- 

man. Head and neck black with 
broad white band running under the head 
from eye to eye; back and wings grayish 
brown, feathers tipped with lighter 
brown; breast soiled white, gray be- 
neath; rear underparts white; wing pri- 
maries and tail black; feet, legs and bill 
black. Average length about 38 inches. 
Male and female are alike in plumage. 

A mellow honk, ah-honk, ah-honk, 
drifting down on the wind to the waiting 
gunner brings him to sharp attention as 
no other call on the bay will. He grips 
his gun and earnestly scans the gray fall 
sky. There they come, high in the air, 
two long lines converging to a point in 
front. They are hardly more than black 
dots away up the bay. 

The live geese decoys hear the call of 
the wild birds and with heads erect honk 
their welcome. The geese come steadily 
on, a wise old gander leading at the point 
of the feathered “V.” The hunter lying 
motionless in his gunning boat, with just 
his head high enough above the grass 
covered deck to see about, watches the 
geese out of the corner of his eye. The 
flock hears the calling decoys and an- 
swers. Their attention is attracted by 
what appears to be a flock of wild geese 
resting on the water just off a point 
of marsh, but which in reality are wood- 
en counterfeits, with the exception of 
the two or three live decoys. 

The geese have flown far on their 
journey southward, they are tired, and 
they see in the decoys a flock of their kin 
resting on a feeding ground. Gradually 
they coast down till near the water. 
With sharp eyes they cover every foot 
of that point of marsh; nothing but the 
waving brown rushes meet their vision. 
The live decoys are honking reassuring- 
ly. All seems as it should be. With 
wings set in graceful curves and fails 
spread and lowered to check their flight, 
the flock sails into the decoys against 
the wind, keeping up a constant ah-runk, 
ah-runk, ah-runk. 

A loud report, and one great bird sud- 
denly crumples in the air and splashes 
into the water. Confusion reigns on the 
instant. The terror-stricken geese have 
sprung yards higher into the air, jostling 
one another in their mad haste to get 
away. The gun, aimed where two birds 
are close together, roars again, and two 
more geese tumble into the water. The 
next second the survivors have veered 
off and are out of range, going down wind 
with astonishing speed. 

The sportsman going after geese 
should make an early start. The decoys 
should be arranged on the water and the 
hunter concealed in the blind with the 
first streaks of dawn. Often the best 
shooting is to be hand during the first 
hours of day-light. 

The location of the blind is the first 
matter to be considered. It is most im- 
portant to know what the geese are do- 
ing—that is, what points the birds are 
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A pair of swans and their newly hatched 
young 


using under certain wind, tide and 
weather conditions. Good shooting may 
be had from a certain point during a 
north wind while the same place may be 
worthless in a south wind. A point might 
be excellent at low tide, useless at high 
tide, and so on. 


HE sportsman who puts himself in 
the hands of a competent local gun- 
ner will hardly fail to get shooting, 

provided the weather is right and the 
birds are there. The old bay-men who 
have spent many years following wild- 
fowling every season know just where to 
go for the best shooting. They are ex- 
perts in their line and it is seldom that 
they go wrong. 

The sportsman who goes out alone must 
know these things to be successful. Ad- 
vice in only the most general way can 
be given, since it is all dependent on a 
given locality and existing weather con- 
ditions. Experience is the best if not the 
only teacher. Time spent in finding out 
what the geese are doing is well spent, 
since a mistake in choosing a place for 
the blind may mean the difference be- 
tween good shooting and none at all. 

Geese, like swan and other water-fowl, 
are shot from shore blinds located on 
points of marsh running out into the bay, 
or on the small meadow islands in the 
bay. Where permanent blinds are used, 
these are often built of straw, rushes or 
marsh grass interwoven through a light 
wood frame inclosing on all four sides a 
space sufficiently large to hold one or 
more shooters. Small, one-man gunning 
boats are often used to shoot from. They 
are generally used on Barnegat Bay. The 
boats are drawn up among the grass on 
a point and the decks are carefully cov- 
ered with cut grass or rushes, so that at 
a short distance they cannot be distin- 
guished from the surrounding marsh. 
The wooden decoys, often supplemented 
by live geese decoys, are anchored out on 
the water just off the point, within easy 
gun-shot of the blind. 

A battery or sink-box is sometimes 
used and this is anchored out on the open 
water over a feeding ground, the decoys 
being arranged on all sides in a natural 
looking flock. Geese are frequenters of 
the sand bars in the bays or rivers where 
they consume quantities of sand and 
gravel. The hunter takes advantage of 
this knowledge; a hole is dug on the bar 
and a large wooden or metal box is sunk 
level with the surroundine sand. The 
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box must be water tight since it is often 
below water level. Some of the decoys 
are placed on the water nearby, while 
others, mounted on sticks which serve as 
legs, are put on the sand around the pit. 
The hunter takes his position in the pit 
with his head just level with the surface 
of the sand, using a small box for a seat. 
The use of the battery and also shooting 
from sand-bars is now unlawful in many 
states. ; 

Wild geese often resort to the fields 
to feed on the grain and grass, returning 
in the middle of the day and at night to 
the lakes, rivers and marshes. They are 
shot from a blind placed under their line 
of flight. The geese often follow exactly 
the same course day after day. However, 
the big fowl are exceedingly wary and 
it does not take many days of constant 
shooting to cause them to change their 
line of travel through the air. 


N the wide prairies and grain fields 
O of the inland sections of the west, 

geese are shot over decoys from a 
blind, the sport being similar to that 
practised on the bays and sounds about 
the coasts. It is all important to know 
what the geese are doing. It must be 
known what fields they are frequenting 
and in what part of the field they are 
feeding. 

When this point has been established, 
the hunters go to the field in question, 
after the geese have left and dig the holes 
in the ground in which they are to hide. 
Great care should be taken to scatter the 
earth removed so it will not be noticeable. 
Still more care should be used in re-ar- 
ranging the stubble or grass about the 
holes. Wild geese have exceedingly keen 
sight and they will at once notice and be 
suspicious of any change in the appear- 
ance of the feeding ground. 

It is well to dig the pits several days 
before shooting from them and in the 
meantime to leave the geese undisturbed 
and to become accustomed to any slight 
change their sharp eyes may detect. 

On the day of the shooting, the decoys, 
live birds or metal profile decoys, should 
be arranged nearby and the hunters con- 
cealed in the pits well in advance of the 
time when the flight is expected. Often 
the hunters sew small bunches of grass 
on their hats and on the upper part of 
their coats, so that when they are in the 
pits the general outlines of their bodies 
will be broken and less discernible to a 
bird flying high over head. The color 
of the hunter’s clothes should by all 
means harmonize with the surroundings. 

Live decoys are, of course, the best. 
These are either birds raised from wild 
goose eggs, or wild birds which have 
been wounded and which have recovered. 
They are wing-clipped and tied out by a 
cord from the leg to a small stake. After 
a number of seasons of serving as de- 
coys, wild geese not only become very 
tame, but they show great intelligence 
and seem to know just what is expected 
of them. 

The professional gunners can imitate 
the call of the geese, and where only 
wooden decoys are used, often lure the 
wild birds to the decoys by “honking.” 


Some good shooting is often had dur- | 
ing a fog or a’ snow storm, since the | 
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NEW 
For hunters, fishermen, campers— all who enjoy 
—there’s no more con- 
comfortable and durable leg covering than 
the best English wool 


outdoor sports and pleasures 
venien e 


t, 
Fox’s Spiral Puttees, made o' 
; d fed. 


and waterproo! are put on in a few minutes, 
fit the leg closely and will not fray at the edges 
like ordinary puttees. = 
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FOR OUTDOOR LIFE EVERYWHERE 


Genuine Fox’s have a small brass tag on each 
puttee, marked with the name Fox, R for right and 
L for left. They are made full wid’ 


of the dealer who sells them in your city. 


MANLEY & JOHNSON CO., Ine. 
(,) Sole Agents es 
260 W. Broadway, New York City 









You sleep right in the car on a mattress 42x75 inches. 
It Is Not a Trailer 








Sportsmen 


Dre. ane 





For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 
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geese seem to become confused, are less 
wary at that time and come more read- 
ily to the decoys. 

Great numbers of wild geese were for- 
merly killed at night by market hunters. 
A strong searchlight was mounted on 
the bow of the gunning boat and the 
hunter rowed about on the bay to locate 
a flock of sleeping geese. When the pow- 
erful light was turned on them the fowl 
became confused and seemed to forget 
themselves, often allowing the hunter to 
approach within range. Large’ gauge 
guns were used, often too large to be 
shot from the shoulder, in which case 
they were mounted on a stand. Many 
geese were often killed at a shot, it 
naturally being the desire of the market 
hunter to bag the greatest number of 
birds with the least expenditure of am- 
munition. This form of shooting has 
been absolutely prohibited for many 
years. It was extremely destructive, and 
of course, did not contain a vestige off 
sportsmanship. : 


NEWTON RIFLES 


AND 


AMMUNITION 


now made and sold by 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building New York 


successors to 


The Newton Arms Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


erecaaL. MARINE CANOE GLUE Filler Yor’ Canvas 


AX puncture or leak in boat, canoe or flying boat can be repaired When geese are approaching, it is of ¢ 

minutes. It is as valuable to a canoeist as a repair kit to a bicyclist the utmost importance for the sportsman * 

or automobilist. It is a Johnny-on-the-spot article that no boatman should : * ° ° 

be without. It does not dry up nor deteriorate in the can, but will be in the blind to remain absolutely motion- 
less. The slight moving of a hand or the 


found equally as ready for use in ten years as today. Friction top emer- 
gency cans, 35 cents each; by mail, 40 cents each. Canada, 47 cents. ; s 
turning of the head will often be suf- 


Send for new ‘Marine Glue--What to Use and How to Use It’’and *‘How te Make 


Your Boat Leakproof."’ At ali Hardware and Sporting Goods 
L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 152 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


DO YOU KNOW 


that for just 10 cents a day 
you can give a child 
to France? 


The men of France have died fighting our ba‘tles. 
The women and children of France are left to bear the 
burden. > 

$36.50 a year, added to the small allowance of the 
French Government, will save a child for the new 
France. Will you subscribe $.10 a day, $3 a month, 
$36.50 a year; payable monthly, quarterly or yearly. 

Every penny of the money collected goes to the chil- 
dren. Expenses are paid from a separate fund. 

Prove your patriotism by helping immediately, prac- 
tically and personally, our ally, France. 

Ten Cents a day means little to you. When a grate- 
ful letter comes from some little child in France you 
will know how much it means there. 


$ .10 keeps a child 1 day $36.50 keeps a child 1 yr. 
eo se 


own home for .... years 
.. children in their owa 
ears 


I pledge 


to give homes for .... 


1 enclose herewith $ 
above and pledge myself to give the remainder in 
payments. 
CROSS OUT THE PARA- 
GRAPHS YOU DON’T ACCEPT 


1 promise to give the same amount next year. 1! wish 
to know the name and address of the child or children. 


ao ies pe aged .... in its 


Checks should be drawn to “THE FATHE Ss 

REN OF FRANCE COMMITTEE” and mailed 

to the Chicago Treasurer, DAVID R. FORGAN, Room 
741 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Is This Worth the Price ? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
—principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog, 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


our Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glove making. You never lose any- 
thing and generally gain by dealing direct with 
headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 

dress them into buckskin glove 

. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any 

other kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair 

or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and 

made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
— fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we se 
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Learn How to 
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ficient to spoil the chance for a shot. 
Geese fly with great rapidity and it is 
necessary to shoot far ahead of them 
when they are passing. They are large 
birds and always appear to be nearer 
than they really are. It is, therefore, 
important not to shoot too soon, but to 
let them come well in over the decoys. 

Large gauge guns are often used in 
shooting geese. Frequently the 10-gauge, 
often the 8-gauge, is used today where it 
is lawful to do so. But a strong shoot- 
ing full-choked 12-gauge, loaded with 3% 
drams of powder and 1% ounces of num- 
ber 2 shot, will prove very effective in 
the hands of a man who knows how to 
use it. Smaller gauges are used, even 
as small as the 20-gauge, but with these 
guns there is always the chance of 
wounding birds which will not be re- 
covered. Every sportsman desires to kill 
his bird quickly and cleanly. 


HE Canada geese, with the young of 
the year, come to the United States 
in the latter part of October and 

during November, and continue to move 
southward as the waters freeze over. 
They pass again in the early spring on 
their long journey to the northern breed- 
ing grounds. Immense numbers of geese 
formerly passed up and down the Mis- 
sissippi Valley in the spring and fall. 
The fowl were also extremely plentiful 
throughout the interior in general and 
on the Pacific, Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 
Enormous bags of geese were made a 
few years ago, but heavy shooting by a 
constantly increasing number of hunters 
and the encroachments of civilization on 
their feeding grounds have sadly dimin- 
ished their numbers. 

Goose shooting is exciting sport, and 
I have spent many enjoyable days over 
the decoys on the bay, hunting these wise 
old travelers of the sky. Often the days 
were bitter cold and stormy, but to the 
lover of wild-fowl shooting the sport is 
always worth the exposure to the bleak 
winds and the driving rain or snow. 
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We would lie out in our grass-covered 
gunning boats, pulled up on some good 
point, until thoroughly chilled through 
and through. Then, when no birds were 
in sight, we would crawl stiffly from 
our cramped quarters, and race up and 
down on the adjoining meadows to drive 
the cold from the marrow of our bones 
and start the blood circulating. Then 
we would go to our boats again and, 
lying prone on our backs beneath the 
decks, with our heads just above the 
rim of the cock-pits, would scan the 
leaden sky and the rolling storm clouds 
for a sight of the honkers from the north. 

It was often rough work on the bay, 
and a man must love the sport to be 
willing to endure the exposure. It was 
often on days not fit for a man to be 
outside that the shooting was the best. 
But when that mellow honk- ah-honk, ah- 
honk mingled faintly with the moaning 
of the gale, the cold, the chilling wind, 
the rain or snow were forgotten in the 
keen anticipation of seeing those big 
geese curve their wings over our decoys. 


BIRD MIGRATION 
UNDER THE STARS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 465) 


wild notes as they passed over; fainter as 
they receded, till they, too, faded away. 
And now a jumble of bird voices came 
from the far away on-rushing host. Cur- 
lew, dowitcher, plover, all the well-known 
calls were recognized while clear, distinct, 
at intervals, the ringing phe-o-ee! of the 
blackbreast seemed to cut its way, like 
the thrust of a keen blade, among the 
myriad bird cries in the darkness above. 
“Well!” said the captain, “the birds are 
here”! and he went below to turn in, leav- 
ing me alone on deck. All through the 
night thousands of birds dropped to the 
marsh, and sunrise glinted on the breasts 
of other thousands still passing. It was 
nearly mid-day before the flight ceased. 
What a sight the marsh presented that 
morning. Look where you would, birds! 
birds! wheeling and weaving about in 
erratic flight over the dun meadows. 
Glad voices filled the air; all was bustle 
and activity for nearly two weeks, till 
once more the wind backed into the east 
and shrouded the marsh in mist and rain. 
For days the storm raged, clearing at last 
late in the night. Sunshine the next 
morning soon revived the spirits of the 
winged marsh folk who piped more sturd- 
ily under its genial influence. I now 
noted a different tone in the calls, a ques- 
tioning, as though they asked: “Are you 
ready?” Presently an immense flock of 
curlew rose and whirled over the marsh 
in ever widening circles, mounting higher 
at every turn and piping unceasingly till 
at last, high in air, they head north and 
float away. Thousands of birds are soon 
rising and swinging off while the air 
rings to their plantive calls. Thin wisps 
and bunches of migrants are outlined 
against the sky, all bound north; all day 





and far into the night they are passing. 
Scraps of small talk among the little 
travelers tremble for an instant far 
above, then drop softly, musically down, 
to where I am listening below. 

The marshland is deserted; the birds 
are gone; how lonely it seems without 
them. The arrival and departure of our 
inland migrants is not so markedly no- 
ticeable. Spreading over a much larger 
territory they scatter by with a gradual 
increase and diminution of numbers that 
will scarcely attract ‘he attention of a 
casual observer. 

The males of many species are the 
first to appear at springtide; occasionally 
weeks in advance of the females, who fol- 
low more leisurely. - It is charming when 
the flight is on to hear them passing at 
night. Tender little voices call and an- 
swer through the darkness and, while 
they may lack the free, wild twang of the 
shore bird’s note, their calls are inex- 
pressibly sweet and suggestive as they 
float along on quiet rights “under the 
stars.” 


AFRICAN 
EXPLORATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 482) 


go. From there, following the River 


Luvua down as far as the River Luku- 
ga, eastward to Lake Tanganyika. From 
Lake Tanganyika to Ujiji. Using Ujiji 
as base, they will make such trips east- 
ward into the territory formerly known 
as German East Africa, as advisable. 

Thence northward on Lake Tanga- 
nyika to Lake Kivu, from which point, 
operating westward toward the Lualaba 
Congo, if it is determined there is ma- 
terial in that direction worth investiga- 
ting and photographing, they will pro- 
ceed northward to Albert Edward Nyan- 
za and to the Ruwenzori Mountains. 

From the Ruwenzori neighborhood the 
expedition will probably travel west- 
ward, following in a general direction 
the course of the Aruwin River, then 
returning to the Albert Nyanza and 
proceeding down the Nile for some dis- 
tance. 

Returning to the Victoria Nyanza, the 
party will proceed to Nairobi, thence 
to Mt. Kenia, thence to the desert coun- 
try in the northern section of British 
East Africa. 

The party will then probably turn 
southward to Mombasa and thence to 
Bagamoyo and Dar-es-Salaam, where it 
will entrain for trips through the heart 
of the territory formerly known as Ger- 
man East Africa, provided there are in 
this district points of interest worth the 
journey. 

At this point the party may disband, 
some embarking for home, via Mombasa, 
Suez Canal and the Mediterranean, and 
some proceeding northward up the Nile 
to Alexandria, the only route possible for 
transporting wild animals. 
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¢ |HOW TO HOLD THE 
RIFLE ON GAME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 457) 


the peep sight bead allows a great 
part of the deer’s body to show clearly 
to the eye where at the same. range the 
open sight would have practically cov- 
ered up the game entirely. In photo- 
graph No. 5, is shown the appearance 
of the deer through the peep sights when 












XS , “ 
: properly aligned. For standing, long dis- 
tance shots this is the best sight that 
I know of, with the exception of course 
5s eat : of the telescope sight. The peep has its 
When you're tired and your appetite is keen, you'll appreciate the limitations rats sohada cee A the 
convenience of the KampKook. No wood to gather, no delay or intervening trees. and d t b 
trouble. The KampKook is set up and going in two minutes. Has & oe oe 
two burners; burns gasoline. Simple aad safe, not affected by wind; watched as well as the speeding deer, but 
built to stand the hard knocks. No smoke or danger from flying for stationary targets there is nothing 
sparks. Compact and easy to carry. more dependable or accurate. Since the 






post of the front sight on the peep sight 
combination stands out so plainly it is 
easy to hold the rifle plumb. The upright 
front post shows up quickly when the 
barrel is rolled over to one side a little. 
The peep sight is also the best possible 
one for dark, cloudy days or when the 
shooting is done under deep shadows be- 
cause it shows up smaller than any other. 

Photograph No. 6 represents the ap- 
pearance of the deer seen through the 
telescope sights. The cross hairs show 
the correct holding to hit while the dot- 
ted lines illustrate how the rifle might be 
held and a miss result. Since the perpen- 
dicular hair of the sight does not stand 
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straight up and down the barrel has been 
rolled to the left, as the dotted lines indi- 
cate, and the shot will go wide to the left. 

The telescope sight is one of the very 

e easiest to align because the cross hairs 

Genuine show up clearly when the rifle is tipped 

eee over to one side or the other very quick- 

a e e ly. Besides, the full body of the deer can 
Hildebrandt Spinners and 1es be clearly seen in the telescope sight and 
the distance makes less difference. Of 

course this sight will not do for common 

Made Only By use in the woods because it is practically 

useless on moving game and the telescope 

THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. tk coon tee 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA PORTLAND, OREGON To acquire holding the gun plumb, no 
matter what the type of sights you pre- 

SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS fer, is a habit that all field shooters must 

make second nature. Stand before a mir- 

ror and aim the rifle at your image while 

your body is in a leaning position, throw- 

ing the rifle to your shoulder quickly, un- 

til you can put the butt plate against 

your body in a perpendicular position, no 

matter how cramped your physical pose. 

This will help you to cultivate the habit 

of plumb holding under all unfavorable 

conditions presented to you in the field. 

The shooter who holds his rifle easily and 

naturally in plumb position will bring 

home his trophy and his meat nine times 
out of ten. 
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CATCHING © 
BULLFROGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 490) 


The hams usually sold in the market 
are hardly up to the standards so far as 
weight is concerned. They may be taken 
from frogs that are not full grown or 
from places where they do not thrive 
best. A-muddy, isolated stream which 
is seldom visited by sportsmen produces 
the choicest specimens, the hams remind- 
ing one of the legs of a good sized spring 
chicken. The strength of such a frog 
is a surprise to an amateur. He may 
be holding his prize as he would a baby 
chick when the strength and agility of 
the captive are suddenly demonstrated, 
leaving an empty hand. A strong bag 
with a draw string snugly tied is the 
surest way of getting home with full 
compensation for the wet journey. 

Another of the interesting features of 
the bullfrog is his wonderful vitality. 
A hard dealt blow with an oar will flat- 
ten him out like a fritter, but unless one 
has used about all his strength Rolly will 
disappoint him by leaping into the water. 
A careless, unsympathetic sportsman 
cuts off the hams without first killing his 
game, but the frog will hang on to life 
by sitting up, supporting himself by his 
fore legs, and will even try to bellow. 

The man who has captured his first 
bag of frogs is likely to get disgusted 
with the task of dressing them, however, 
if the art is once learned it is far from 
difficult. There is probably no better 
way than to have a heavy butcher knife 
well sharpened. With it the frog should 
first be struck a hard blow on the head, 
then beheaded immediately. If at all 
convenient this should be done at the time 
of gigging to avoid suffering or escape. 
Following this, a slash across the back 
cutting only the skin enables one to take 
a tiny pair of pliers and remove the 
silky suit. If the fingers only are used, 
the task becomes entirely too tedious. 

A sportsman does not catch frogs for 
the purpose of studying their anatomy 
but he will be interested to note the big 
air bladder which constitutes a part of 
their organism; also the very low tem- 
perature of the blood which is easily de- 
termined by the cool effect felt on the 
hands. 

If one has been successful in taking 
large specimens, or if he has only taken 
a small number, the whole frog may be 
used as the flesh has practically the same 
taste. 

The sport does not cease until the lid 
of the frying pan is kicked off a few 
times. 

The enticing odor at the time of cook- 
ing and the rare, delicate flavor enjoyed 
when eating, create a sufficient basis for 
the fancy price which frog hams bring. 
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|FURTHER NOTES ON 
SHORE BIRDS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 475) 


X—KILLDEER PLOVER 


HIS good sized plover, with two 
biack bands across its white breast, 
is one of our few upland species 
of the Shore-Bird group. It is rather 
fond of frequenting old pastures, run- 
ning about over the sod, as its relatives 








do over the sands or marshes of the sea- 
coast; and it lays its eggs in a slight 
depression in the ground in such a situ- 
ation, most frequently near some pond 
or lake to which the birds resort in the 
fall when the cares of housekeeping are 
over. It is a noisy bird at all times, es- 
pecially during the nesting season. Its 
common note, a harsh high-pitched “kill- 
dee,” “kill-dee,” has given rise to its 
popular name. 

Killdeers are abundant in the interior 
but uncommon and of more or less ir- 
regular occurrence near the Atlantic 
seaboard. They return from the south 
and nest early in the spring, and linger 
until late into the fall. 


XI—TURNSTONE OR BRANTBIRD 


HE Turnstone is a medium-sized 

Shorebird about as large as a Robin 

Snipe. It is stockily built, with 
short neck and legs, and strikingly pied, 
black, white, and rufus-brown plumage, 
duller in fall and in young birds. In 
habitat, occurrence, and numbers the 
Turnstone parallels the Black-breasted 
Plover on our coast rather closely. It 
not infrequently associates with that 
bird, and will respond as readily to an 
imitation of the Blackbreast’s notes as 
to that of its own calls, which are dif- 
ficult to duplicate. It is a late species 
to move northward in the spring, when 
it may be found in flocks feeding on sand 
bars near the ocean; and it usually does 
not return on southward migration until 
August. It also occurs on coastwise 
meadows, frequently associated with 
flocks of Lesser Yellowlegs. Its common 
flight call when flushed or in passing 
is a diagnostic low cackle, but it also 
has a rather loud plover-like “kik-kyu.” 
Other names for the Turnstone are 
“Chicken Plover” and “Horsefoot Snipe.” 
According to Robert B. Roosevelt, it 
feeds on the eggs of the king-crab or 
horsefoot which it digs up by jumping 
in the air and striking with both its feet 
at once into the sand, thus scratching a 
hole about three inches deep and one 
and a half inches across. This interest- 
ing observation has not been verified by 
recent naturalists. 
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THE ROLLING FIELDS 
OF SOMERSET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 459) 


the Wyckoff farm, where Irvey received 
a warm welcome from the proprietor. 
The horses were unhitched and fed by 
Dick, while we tied our game in pairs 
and hung them up in the cool spring 
house. Then in the huge “bay” of the 
barn, with the great doors swung wide 
and the fragrant new mown hay for a 
table cloth, Irvey prepared our luncheon. 
The box was brought in by Dick and un- 
packed by his master. Generous was the 
quantity and wide the scope of delicacies, 
among them being a large jar of pickled 
mussels of which I am exc2edingly fond. 
After our bountiful repast, Irvey and the 
Doctor burned some tobacco, then we 
were once more afield, working over some 
large grain fields west of the barn for 
doves. We found some on the stubble 
but they were wild and we killed but few, 
and then, while I was some distance from 
my companions, they flushed three doves 
out of range. They flew around but did 
not leave the field, finally alighting on 
the top wire of a cross fence, where they 
sat apparently secure from harm. 

At right angles, about fifty yards away 
from them, ran another fence with a 
slight growth of grass up to the bottom 
rail. I was on lower ground and decided 
to crawl to them, so I crouched low and 
made for the grass grown fence, keeping 
carefully out of sight. I crawled up to 
the fence and looked cautiously through 
the grass below the rail—they were still 
there. It was a very long shot and very 
carefully I parted the grass and put the 
gun muzzle through, then taking a delib- 
erate sight, I fired the full choked barrel. 
Two of the doves fell from the wire and 
the other hearing the report and not 
knowing which way danger lay, rose and 
came right over me, and I killed it with 
my second barrel. “Pot Hunter?” Per- 
haps so, but if I had stalked a timid deer, 
peacefully browsing, with the same care 
I had used to approach those wary doves, 
and had shot the unsuspecting animal 
dead in its tracks, it would have been 
considered the very acme of sportsman- 
ship. “Consistency, thou are a jewel.” 


ETURNING to the barn, Dick soon 
had his team ready and we were 
off to shoot over the near by farms. 

This is one of the great charms of this 
style of shooting, the constant change of 
scene and surroundings. As the after- 
noon drew on the plover did not seem so 
timid and afforded better shots. One big 
fellow allowed us to approach quite 
close. It was Doc’s shot, and he missed 
with both barrels. Irvey “guyed” him 
unmercifully, but pride goes before a fall. 
Soon after this, Irvey made a long shot 
at a plover standing near a large tuft of 
grass. and killed it. Stepping from the 
surrey, he started to pick up the bird 
without putting in another shell, whist- 
ling a popular air as he did so; as he 
stooped for the dead bird, from the tuft 
of grass almost in his face, up sprang 
another that had been lying like a quail. 
Irvey was taken completely by surprise 
and badly “rattled.” Throwing up his 
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TRADE MARK 


‘Hunting Clothes 


“Old Pals”— 


The trusty gun, the faithful dog and your outfit of 
Duxbak clothes. 

Through toughest, thickest trails, Duxbak takes you with- 
out scratch or tear; in a cold blow or sudden rain Duxbak is 
“there’’ like a real old pal—to comfort and protect you. 

Duxbak is standard with all Fall game seekers. For it 
has the comfort and convenient features which sportsmen 
themselves have approved. 

The Duxbak Hat, Coat, Breeches and Puttees shown here 
make a “regular” hunter’s outfit. Like all Duxbak clothes 
they’re made of special, heavy army duck, rainproofed and re- 
inforcedl. 

OF course any garment may be had separately—for men 
and women. 

Ask‘ your dealer to show you DUXBAK 
and send for our Free 1919 Style book 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
10 Hickory Street UTICA, N. Y. 


Baertaccees 
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‘Big Game Mais the 


Canadian Pacific Railway ~ 


Get off almost anywhere along the Canadian Pacific Railway from a 
Nova Scotia to British Columbia, and you will soon find yourself 
in big game country. Here is the catalog—whatis your desi:e? 


Nova Scotia— Moose, caribou, deer, bear. 

New Brunswick—Moose, deer, bear. 

Quebec—Moose, caribou, deer, bear. 

Ontario—Moose, caribou, reindeer, deer, bea:. 

Manitoba—Moose, caribou, reindeer, deer. 

Saskatchewan—Moose, caribou, deer. 

Alberta—Mountain sheep, mountain goat, moose, 
caribou, deer. 

British Columbla—Mountain sheep, mountain goat, 
moose, caribou, deer, bear. 


Write to A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent C 


Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada, 
for full particulars 
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Let Your Trap Gun Purchase Be a PARKER 


Be One of the Thousands of Satisfied PARKER Gun Users 


PARKER Guns are made by gun experts. The purchaser of a PARKER 
Gun receives in good, substantial gun value, the benefits of experience in gun 
manufacturing of over 50 years. 

Once you have used the PARKER, you will never be satisfied with anything 


but the BEST. 
Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why Not Now? 


Send for Catalog and Free Booklet 
About 20 Bore Guns 


PARKER BROS. MERIDEN, CONN., U S. A. 
Master Gun Makers 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 





PRACTICAL EXTERIOR BALLISTICS fi viel 


for 


HUNTERS and RIFLEMEN | Wiolrott 


J. R. Bevis, aa aa ge Jno. A. 


Donovan, M.D., F.A.C.8 “A Smart Hotel 


The Most Practical Sneaneiciialia Book 


published on the subject; scientific, yet clear for Smart People a? 


and simple. 
Do your own figuring, and have the satis- | i 3 
faction of knowing that you are absolutely A hotel with all the metropolitan lux- 


right. All necessary tables. ury so attractive to the out of town 
Every problem that comes up in the life visitor to New York, aad all the 
. 


of every rifle man and hunter is worked h h rabl 
out according to formula, so that the reader omey atmosphere so desirable to 


may see exactly how to'do it. Everything in every trav.ller. 
ballistics is solved. Be your own authority. Appealing especially to women visiting 
Cloth, illustrated, 196 pages, New York unescorted. 
$1.25 postpaid 
THIRTY FIRST STREET 
BEVIS & DONOVAN BY FIFTH AVENUE 
F &S, Phoenix Bldg. Butte, Montana ; NEW YORK’ 








gun he snapped his empty barrel, then 
recovering, fired the other, but scored a 
clean miss. Loud and long the Doctor 
laughed, and when Irvey shamefacedly 
returned to the surrey, Doc sarcastically 
said: “You don’t need a gun, you want a 
fishing pole, or a crab net; why any 
nimble boy, ten years old, could have 
caught that plover with his bare hands.” 
Most of the plover would be located by 
their mellow whistle or by seeing them 
“skulking” through the clover aftermath, 
but occasionally one would spring from 
cover like a meadow lark, requiring quick 
shooting. 

Late in the afternoon we returned to 
the Wyckoff farm, and taking our game 
from the spring house, headed back for 
our starting point, some seven miles 
away. On the road we passed an aban- 
doned farm, that looked very promising, 
so we drove over the weed grown fields 
with good results. At the back of the 
farm Doc and Irvey alighted and walked 
back to the road over an old wheat field 
that had quite a “volunteer” crop of 
wheat standing, hoping to find some 
doves, while I stayed in the surrey, for I 
am quite lame at times from an old in- 
jury to one of my knees. As they were 
walking along about one hundred yards 
apart from between them sprang three 
doves, crossing in front of Irvey. He 
brought one down at a long distance, the 
remaining two, flying like the wind, 
passed the surrey at about fifty yards 
distance. Thrvwing up the little Baker, 
I swung about three feet ahead of the 
nearer dove, and pulled the trigger; just 
at that instant they crossed, and I killed 
them both. Grinning from ear to ear, 
Dick said, “Golly Boss, dat was a 
‘scrumptious’ shot, you sholy done sur- 
prised dem birds.” 

We now drove directly for Irvey’s, with 
the full glory of the setting sun behind 
us, and reached there as the evening 
shades were falling. After a hearty sup- 
per, the game was carefully packed under 
the buggy seat (for Irvey generously re- 
fused to keep any of it) and we were off 
for home, with Irvey’s admonition to the 
Doctor to buy a good gun before he came 
again, ringing in our ears. We reached 
town, a little after eleven o’clock, and 
found the Doctor’s wife sitting up for 
him, so I went in with him. We spread 
the game out on the kitchen table, and it 
made a goodly show, twenty-eight plover, 
and twelve doves, all in prime condition, 
truly a bag to be proud of. As we were 
admiring them, the Doctor’s three oldest 
little girls, with giggles of glee, came 
scampering down the broad stairway in 
their “nighties” to see Papa’s birds, while 
little Barbara and baby Fritz, slept the 
sleep of childish innocence. 


OW inscrutable are the ways of 

Providence! The good, the kind, 

the lovable, apparently die young, 
many just as the candle of life bursts int> 
flame, others are snuffed out at middle 
life when the flame is burning brightest; 
while the cold, the mean, the miserly, 
burn to the socket. So in a few short 
years, the inexorable hand of fate beck- 
oned, and the genial Doctor, with his 
lovely wife, passed from our midst, leav- 
ing their little flock behind. Of the four 
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girls, three are happily married, while 
little Fritz, the apple of his loving 
father’s eye, is a stalwart man of twen- 
ty-one, wearing the Forester’s Green uni- 
form of his country’s “bird men.” 

Of this world’s goods, I have but small 
store, but in memory’s vaults I have 
hoarded a great treasure, of days like 
these, by forest and stream, and marsh, 
and gunning point, and rushing tide 
ways, all marked with the magic red 
letter and laid carefully away, more pre- 
cious by far than rubies-and fine gold; 
and when the days of gloom descend 
upon me, as come they must to all things 
mortal, I take them from their wrappings 
one by one and live them over again, and 
then the gloom dispels, again the sun 
shines brightly on lifé’s pathway, and 
I press bravely on towards the ever near- 
ing goal, the end of all declining years. 


JAMES ALEXANDER 
HENSHALL 


(CONTINUED FRG-1 PAGE 467) 


completed on the plantation, and 

a barn-warming dance had been 
arranged for the next Saturday night. 
The neighbors for miles around were in- 
vited and great preparations were being 
made for the event. An important feat- 
ure was to be a supper at the close of 
the festivities. Our little band volun- 
teered its services to furnish the music. 
A platform was built at one end of the 
room for its accommodation and a chair 
placed in front of it for uncle Cyrus, the 
plantation fiddler, who was to call the 
figures for the quadrilles. A long table 
had been built along one side of the 
room, covered with a tablecloth taken 
from a bolt of new muslin. 
® The guests began arriving late on 
Saturday afternoon in carriages, wagons, 
boats and on horseback and all were on 
hand by early candlelight. What with 
milady’s maids, drivers and boatmen, the 
colored folks were well represented. On 
the evening in question all of the lamps 
available were placed around the four 
sides of the room, and numerous sconces, 
furnished with candles, were also util- 
ized. Two improvised chandeliers had 
been constructed with two pieces of thin 
board placed crosswise which were also 
furnished with numerous candles and 
suspénded from the roof, so that ample 
provision had been made for a very fair 
illumination. 
» As it was to be an informal affair 
the guests were not expected to appear 
in evening costume. The ladies were 
plainly but neatly dressed, and the gen- 
tlemen wore their second best. Some of 
the men servants, however, who were to 
serve as waiters during the supper, were 
conspicuous in plug silk hats and swal- 
low-tail coats of a very ancient vintage, 
and probably had seen service at the 
inaugural balls of Presidents Jackson 
or Van Buren before being handed down 
to their present owners. A group of 
women servants seated in a corner of the 
room were clothed in raiment glorious to 
behold and of such dazzling colors that 
their dark corner was thereby lighted up 


N NEW tobacco barn had just been 
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ARBLE 


‘Axes and Hunting Knives 


Wherever you find hunters, campers, fishermen — experienced sports- 
men —there you will find Marble’s Axes and Hunting Knives. Quality 
has made them famous the wide world over. Look for the name 
“Marbles” on the next axe or knife you select—let it be your barrier 


against errors in buying. 


Marble’s No. 2 Safety Axe 


is 11 inches long and weighs but 20 ounces. 
Has steel handle with hard rubber side plates 
and nickel plated guard. Solid steel blade, 
2% x 4 inches, ice $2.75 


Lead-lined guard 
folds back into 
handle when axe 
is im wse. 


No. 9 Camp Axe 
A .dandy little axe for camp- 
ing or fishing trips; also popu- 
lar with auto tourists who camp over night. Length, 14 in.; weight, 22 oz.; 
hickory handle; solid steel blade, 27% x 43% in. Price with leather sheath, 
$1.65. Price without sheath, $1.10. 


» 6 99 

Marble’s “Woodcraft 

Hunting Knife 
The biggest value ever offered 
in a hunting knife. Adapted for ; 
sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, chopping bone, etc. 
blade thick at back, tapering to a fine point. Handle of laminated leather. 
guaranteed. Price complete with sheath, $1.65. 
Other style knives for hunters and fishermen at prices from 55c to $5.50 each. 


High-grade steel—bevel 
Absolutely 


Order From Your Dealer, Or Direct 
If He Can’t Supply You 


Write For Complete Catalog 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
526 DELTA AVE. GLADSTONE, MICH. 
= 
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"FUR, FEATHER AND FIN 


BOOKS 


Edited by A. E. T. 


The design of this series is to 
present monographs, as complete 
as they can possibly be made, on 
the various birds, beasts, and fishes 
which are generally included under 
the head of game. 

Each volume of the present 
series. is therefore devoted to a 
bird, beast or fish. The creature’s 
origin is traced, its birth and breed- 
ing described, and all the sports- 
man’s methods of dealing with it 
are set forth. 


Price $2.00 


Delivered to any address in the 
U. S. or Canada. 


Watson 


THE FOX 


By Thomas F. Dale. 

This volume deals with the history, edu- 
cation and mind of the fox; how to pre- 
serve the fox, his home and haunts; as a 
captive, an outlaw; his fur, and when 
hunted. The object has been to illustrate 
his manners and intelligence. There are 
eight full page illustrations. 


SNIPE and WOODCOCK 


By L., H. De Visne Shaw. The chapters 
on COOKERY are by Alexander Innes 
Shand. 


Read Snipe and Woodcock. We believe 
this volume should prove as instructive and 
interesting as its fellows in this series. 
It closes with “Why not vary the 
menu with more of the woodcocks, ‘sim- 
ply roasted,’ I say, for of all birds, you 
can do no better than to leave him to him- 
self.” The illustrations are by Thorburn 
and Whymper. 


PIKE and PERCH 


By William Senior. 

Mr. Senior was the editor of “The 
Field”—a notable of English sport maga- 
zines. A glance at the contents of this 
volume ;—The Pike of fable and fancy; 
of fact; fishing in lakes, in rivers. small 
waters and typical days; the ancient art of 
trolling; bait and tackle; make in all twelve 
chapters of delightful reading. Illustrated. 


THE PARTRIDGE 


ene HISTORY by the Reverend 
A. Macpherson. SHOOTING by 

Zz J. Stuart-Wortley. COOKERY by 

George Saintsbury. 

This book has gone through several edi- 
tions. “Our National traditions are so 
closely associated with this favorite game- 
bird, that its presence could ill be spared 
from our midst. 

Few will deny the pleasure that the part- 
ridge has conferred upon their rambles, 
startling them with its abrupt departure 
from some clover field, or breaking in 
upon the stillness of a summer evening by 
the iteration of its harsh, unmusical call- 
note.” Mr. Macpherson’s history thus de- 
lightfully begins and the story of the life 
of the partridge goes along until we come 
to Mr. Saintsbury’s “Cookery of the Part- 
ridge,” where we may leave the partridge 
on the table in the most appetising forms 
which the science of cookery has dis- 
covered. Illustrations are well placed. 


ORDER FROM 


FOREST and STREAM 


(Book Department) 


9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Patrick 
Outing Garments 


please 300d woodsmen. Resist wind, 
cold and moisture. Are cut on com- 
fortable lines, with convenient pock- 
ets and~are made of the genuine 
north country wool w: has made 
Patrick cloth famous. 

There is no other cloth just “34 
Patrick cloth. It is essen 

north country fabric, made of "the 
ick, warm, long - fibre wool of 

eep that thrive in the snow.” 


Ask your dealer for Patrick Outing 
Garments (easily identified by the 
Patrick label). If he does not handle 
them let us refer you to one who does. 
Get the Patrick catalog and Elbert 
Hubbard's book, ‘‘Bidzer than 
Weather.” Sent free. 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 
No. 1 Ave. O Duluth, Minn. 


4Pure Northern Wool from Sheep that tev in ry 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHES MANY AND 
CAN SUPPLY ANY OF THE WORLD'S BEST 
OUTDOOR BOOKS. 


“(Modern Rifle” 


or any dollar book shown on pages 
451-452-453 free with a year’s sub- 
scription to ForEsST AND STREAM at 
the regular yearly rate of $2.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


(BOOK DEPARTMENT) 
9 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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| to be forgotten. 





| and 
| guests who lived at a distance remained 
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with true artistic effect; but Aunt ’Randy 
declared that she would not be seen 
clothed in such “Babylonish garments.” 

The dance was voted a complete suc- 
cess and at its conclusion Uncle Jasper, 
| the foreman of the plantation and the 
| neighborhood preacher, mounted the plat- 
form and in stentorian tones said: 

“IT wants to notify the cullud fokes 
| who may be present on dis joyful and 
| gratifyin’ ’casion for de inner man, dat 

a ’ligious sarvis’ will be held in dis room 
iain mornin’ at ten o’clock sharp 
for de good and glorifyin’ of yo’ souls.” 

Aunt ’Randy informed us that he was 
a “convincin’ preachah and a pow’ful 
ex’ortah.” 

Supper was then announced and the 
guests surrounded the long table which 
groaned—that is the proper word—under 
a weight of oyster pies, chicken pies. 
baked ham, stewed soft crabs, deviled 
hard crabs, Maryland fried chicken, 
Maryland beaten biscuits, Sally-Lun, 
shortcake, egg-bread, Johnny-cake, fruit 
pies of all kinds, old-fashioned Maryland 
pound cake and sponge cake, jellies, mar- 
malades, hot coffee, tea and milk. Aunt 
*Randy was in her element, and the way 
she hustled the waiters around would 
have gladdened the heart of the head- 
waiter of Barnum’s Hotel. At last the 
joyous affair was at an end, but never 
After the table had 
been cleared and everything put in or- 
der, the room was left to Uncle Cyrus 
and the “culled fokes,’” who “danced 
all night till broad daylight and went 
home wid de gals in de mornin’.” 


N Sunday morning at the appointed 
hour a good congregation, of col- 
ored folks was seated on benches 
improvised stools. Some of the 


over night and their servants were added 
to the expectant audience. We boys were 
seated outside under an open window, 
where we could hear everything that 
transpired within. This may account for 


| the fact that I remember the sermon 


almost word for word. 

Uncle Jasper then ascended to the 
platform, took a drink of water, wiped 
his mouth with a red and white hand- 
kerchief, coughed, and said: “We will all 


| stand and sing the hymn beginnin’ “Mary 


and Martha has jist gon’ along.” The 
hymn was sung with feeling and with 
good harmony. Then the preacher be- 
gan as follows: 

“My deah heah’ers, we’s ’sembled dis 


| mawnin’ in dis sacrid ediface fo’ a breef 


| seas’n ob devotion. 


Ise gwine to show 


| dat a man wat is bo’n ob a woman is 


| 





as full ob sin as de spawks dat fly 
upwa’d. We fin’ in de ole Test’ment de 
story ob Isaac and his two sons, Esaw 
and Jacob. He loved Jacob de best twell 
de young man sold his birthrite fo’ a 
mess 0’ potash; den he say, ‘Esaw I love 
but Jacob I hate ’im.’ We will now 
take up de stoh’y ob two udder young 
men from a chaptah ob de Axe ob de 
Pos’les. Dese stohy’s is ’tended to show 
how de Devil he can bring out de sin 
dat is bawn in a man an’ leab him in a 
los’, ruin’d an’ undun condition. 

“Wunce dar was an ole Prodgigal who 
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had two sons, bofe boys—fo’ bettah aw 

fur wuss. De oldes’ son was a shiff’less, 

lazy young man wat did nuffin but ride 

all day on his long-tail hoss, and loaf 

‘round de tav’n all de night playin’ cawds 

and drinkin’ mint jewlips. De younges’ 

brudder wus a ha’d wukkin’, ’noligible 

young man who run de plantation, dun 

all de choahs, and lukk’d arter de fiel’ 

han’s. He sed his prah’s reg’lah, went 

to bed wid de crows and got up wid de 

chickens. He sed it wus betteh to be 

a do’keepah in de house ob de Lawd den 

to be cap’en ob de big steamboat Poca- 

hontas. —the 
“One day de ole Prodgigal tuk de Bait Casting Reel 

eldes’ son to task fo’ his wickedness, but with the 

it only med him wuss and ’vengeful. He 

sed he wuz ti’ahd ob de fawm, and if Five Points 

his fahder ’ud gib him his sha’h ob de 1. Strength 

patrimoney he wud go ’way an’ seek his 2. Simplicity 

fohtune in a fah off country. So de 3. Compactness 4 

ole Prodgigal got a bag o’ money fum 4. Durability i“ 

de bank fur de wuthless son, an’ he went 5. Value Point t 


’way off yander. He had mo’ dollahs Durability 


den sense and soon spent his substance 
= ee 5 ma He dun — / Thousands of our customers are still 
cal thai seats aed beak Wie ‘bes paved: this, neal after years.cf hand ser- 
ii etaner teen ak aoe. bie Seni } | ee It maintains its perfect balance 
frien’s laffed him to scawn. At las’ he in —— remarkable for its running and 
wuz ’bliged to hiah out to a man to hem, wearing qualities. It is as strong as any 
feed his hawgs. He was used to high Tat ic reel made, but yet its weight is only 8 
livin’ but now he had to cum down to ozs. 
coa’se food Jak hog an’ hominy and hoe The Strength on which you can rely, the 
cake, an’ his pomp’ed stomick rebellied ai, A simplicity which makes cleaning easy and pre- 
’gainst such po’ vitalls. Den he sed, ‘Oh, vents getting out of order, the compactness 
shucks, I’ll go back to de ole fa’hm and which gives %4 greater line capacity for the 
hire out to my fahder.” So off he size, the durability which keeps thousands in 
stah’ted, clothed in rags an’ bar’footed, Improved oo pois years of ip ge and : remarkably 
. ice in view of its top-notch quality—all 
along de dusty road. Automatic Reel ies Sabai eneunert tee © ACA PART 


“One day de ole Prodgigal saw afar The reel with the easy Take, as the Bait Casting Reel for you. 
. rt feature. e last wor , 
of & man ragged an’ dusty; but at las’ en esata, Now ready $ 60 War Tax 


he med out dat it wuz his long lost son, for distribution among dis- a 
an’ runnin’ to neet him he fell on his neck Ere oe toe is " included 

. . : T, 1 ; , 
and like to bruk it. He tuk him to de % inch; weight, 13 ounces: TRIPART Reel, the TAKAPART’S little 


red, : ¢ a of ! 
house, gib him a wahm bath, clothed him ee oe 7 a oo brother, $5.50, war tax included. 


in weddin’ gyarments, put a gol’ ring ed Tine 

on his fingah, and sot him on de front A fish once hooked can never eas gg, isn’t ALL luck. 
sed: ‘dis i get any slack line. The line Much of it is_ knowing how and 

gallery and sed: ‘dis is my son who wuz ee cast oan wnaneinn buying right. Our booklet, “Fish- 


ded but is now cum to life; dis is my suddenness of a tripped ing Reels,” tells the secret of the 
:” Reel can be used biggest catches—what to use and 


son who wuz los’ but is now foun’.” Den spring. . 
: . bove or below hand for Fly how to use it. * 
he say he‘ gwine gib a gran’ feas’ fo’ a ie cain 
Ms - g- Boo , *Fishi 2” 
his son. Sed he gwine to kill a fat caf’ Send for new catalog ome vue oe 2 bag on Request. 


an’ hav’ a bobbycue. Den he sen’ invites War Tax 
to all de quality fokes in de county, to $1 1.00 Saisie All dealers handle these well known reels. 


eum to de bobbycue to welcum his son A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 


who wuz los’ but is now foun’. 
Den de good son cum ‘long, an’ wen Prospect Stree 

he see his brudder rigged out in fine - — , Newark, N. J. 

cloe’s an’ a’ gol’ ring on his fingah, he 

got mad an’ sed to his fahder, ‘I hab 

wukk’d on dis fawm as man an’ boy all 

my life, but no fat caf’? was eber bobby- 


cued fo’ me, an’ no gol’ ring was eber FISHING TACKLE 


put on my fingah.’ But de ole Prodgigal 
sed, ‘my son all I hab is fo’ yo’; de Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


fawm, de stock an’ all de hairyditaments ; Security in ee Sabie 
comes rom e onor oO 
yo’ has yo’ rewa’d.’ the house that ooo it. 
? We serve a multitude of 
But de naybo ahs nebber had no use . anglers who insist upon 1s South Bend-Anti-Back-Lash 
Casting Reel thumbs itself, 


fo’ de eldes’ son, an’ dey refuse to go to “value received” for, the eliminates back-lash 
. -lashes. 
de bobbycue, an’ dey all wid one ac- ee Oe a Oar South Bend BASS-ORENO, Users 
cord began to mek excuse an’ sen in dar name on a rod or reel sym- sy al — ttt bait made.”* 
i bolizes the highest achieve- ‘ea 
regrets. Den de ole Prodgigal got mad ment of this highly developed art. Since FREE BROdT OF 


an’ sent his servants out in de by-ways 1867 we have made and sold Tackle. This B42: area tok > 
i’ ’ ’ i is surely a recommendation in itself. a ae ooded fishing story. Car- 

and hi’ways an’ tol’ dem to fotsh in all Teilnoy tec Sitcatem comet WE toons by Briggs. — a 

‘ j *} END BAIT CO. 








d , s . 
+ ar, wee a, Se fave Seen ee Edward vom Hofe & Company 0293 Colfax Ave., Seath Bend 


beggahs an’ brung ’em all in to de feas.’ | . 
So dey all rush’d in, rag, tag and bob-tail | |_™2 Fulton Street Se 
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HOTEL 
MAJESTIC 


COPELAND TOWNSEND, Lessee Director 


A palatial yet homelike hostelry, 
convenient to business and amuse- 
ments, fronting beautiful Central Park 
from 71st to 72d: Streets, New York 


UUUUANLLANAUAUUALH 


As seen from HURRICANE DECK on the Roof of the Majestic, 
‘Millionaires’ Row” on Fifth Avenue in the background. 


OURISTS will find the Majestic an ideal spot for 
their sojourn in the city. Convenient to the 
world’s greatest shopping and theatre centre, it is far 
enough away for quietude. Fronting on beautiful 
Central Park — with its 840 acres of alluring woodland, 
splendid drives and sparkling waters, it affords unsur- 
passed accommodations — almost in the heart of the 
city — in surroundings that breathe of the countryside 
and the wildwood. The ROOF GARDEN ATOP 
THE HOTEL is the coolest spot in the city and the 
popular meeting place of tourists from coast to coast. 
DINE AND DANCE, 6 o’clock to closing. The cuisine 
of the Majestic is under the direction of WALTER 
GUZZARDI, one of the best-known restaurateurs in 
the city. 


—eCw OSL eee I 


| 


lak a swahm o’ locusses. Den as dey 
wuz nebber use to good vittals dey waste 
mo’ dan dey eat. An’ aftah de bobby- 
cue wuz ober dar wuz nuffin leff but two 
small catfish an’ five small loaves. An’ 
now brudder Cyrus pass de hat wile we 
stan’ an’ sing On Jurdan’s stohmy bank 
I stan’ an’ cast a wishful eye.” 


HEN we rose on Monday morning 
it seemed like a lull after a storm. 
The guests had departed on Sun- 
day afternoon, driving, riding or sailing 
away amid such cheerful but regretful 
exclamations as: “Good-bye,” “God Bless 
you,” “Come and see us right soon.” We 
boys began, wistfully and silently enough, 
to make preparations for breaking camp 
and returning home, to again enter school 
and resume the studies* which had been 
sadly neglected during the interim. But 
the fragrant memories of those happy 
days will abideewith us forever. 

What with shooting shore-birds, young 
ducks and squirrels; trolling for striped 
bass and bluefish in the channels and 
tide-rips; fly-fishing and still-fishing in 
the seclusion of the sheltered bays for 
weakfish, white perch and croakers by 
day; coon hunting and ’possum hunting 
and sitting around the campfire by night; 
recounting the adventures of the dav; 
making merry over the mishaps, and 
planning for the next day—we spent, 
taking it all in all and by and large, 
the most enjoyable, delightful and soul- 
satisfying outing that I have ever ex- 
perienced ; for it occurred at a time when 
boyish enthusiasm and youthful exuber- 
ance of spirits were at their highest 
pitch, and when our receptive and ap- 
preciative faculties were fresh and 
vigorous. 


OUTING 
PREPARATIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 484) 


most of the inexperienced fail in. A good 
rugged, but not heavy, cruising shoe, 
coming half way to the knee, is all that 
is needed for summer and early fall. For 
winter, the writer has found that a com- 
fortable pair of light weight shoes cov- 
ered with a good, strong pair of four- 
buckle overshoes make the warmest as 
well as the lightest footgear. This rig 
is not so bulky as arctics and are as 
warm. One can also wear lighter socks, 
cne pair of light cashmere and one of 
cotton are enough for camp activities 
with the thermometer at 20 degrees be- 
low. 

We will leave the selection of the gun 
and rod to the camper, as he will take 
the ones that he wants anyway. But he 
must carry a good sheath knife and a 
belt axe. 


oe first question of the inexperienced 
camper, when he has read the above 
list of necessaries, will be: “How are 
three men going to carry all the stuff?” 
The answer is, a pack for each, made 
from drill about the same weight as the 
tent. It should be fitted with both head 
and shoulder straps. The head strans 
take the whole weight of the pack, allow- 
ing the arms free movement in climbing 
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steep places. One man can carry all the 
food and his blankets with gun and rod. 
The second takes the tent and stove, his 
blankets, gun and rod. The third should 
carry the tinware, his blankets, gun and 
rod. And if there are any other knick- 
knacks left, they can be given to the one 
who has the least awkward pack to tote. 


REPAIR kit can be made from oil- 

cloth to hold needles for repairing 
the tent, packs and clothes, and can be 
sewed to the inside of the coat. Do not 
carry thread on spools. They are too 
bulky. Wind off the thread on cardboard 
if you cannot buy it put up this way. A 
few extra shoelaces may go in this kit 
for future use; a compass that can be 
carried in the watch pocket makes the 
whole. 

One of the others should have a “first 
aid” kit in his pack filled with several 
bandages and ointment for possible and 
probable emergency. [If it is fly time do 
not forget some skeeter netting for your 
sleeping hours. Some ointments are fair- 
ly good, but most of them are offensive 
as well as useless. A square of oilcloth 
to serve as a table cloth is nice to have 
but not really necessary. 

Leave your fishing basket at home. A 
forked stick will do as well and you can 
throw it away when it has served its 
purpose. Among the other things that it 
is well to leave at home are the gun cov- 
ers—keep your gun well oiled instead, 
and the extra hats and caps. An old felt 
will answer all needs. Bait—you can dig 
it; alarm clocks—you won’t need one in 
the woods; musical instruments—none, 
except a good mouth organ. The birds 
will supply you with music. Water can- 
teens—you will find all the water you 
want and more too. 

If you are going into the woods this 
year, follow these suggestions as nearly 
as possible and you will pass your time 
with greater comfort and security than 
ever before, but remember, these sugges- 
tions are for three men during a period 
of three weeks and make your prepara- 
tions accordingly. 


AS TO THE WAYS OF 
THE PERCH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 471) 


promise of unsettled weather it ‘vas 
agreed, if the conditions continued, to 
meet on the bridge the following morning 
at an early hour. Mr. Adams was to 
notify Mr. Woodhull. Matt, while doing 
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OPEN SEASON FOR HUNTING OR FISHING IN MAINE 
Together with LIST OF LICENSED GUIDES 


Full information Rainn Hunting or Fishing Privileges 
Can Be Obtained From Your Guide® 


HUNTING 


BIG GAME 
DEER... <.-< .& © 0.0. Jc. Diiees Se 
MOOSE, .. . . .« Nov. 21—Nov. 30 
BEAR, . . - +» No close season 


UPLAND GAME 

Oct. 1—Mar. 31 
Oct. 1—Mar. 31 
No open season 
Oct. 1—Nov. 30 


RABBIT, : ° 
SQUIRREL, .. . 
QUAIL, . .... 
GROUSE, . . ° 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS 


DUCKS, GEESE, BRANT, COOT, 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31 
BLACK BELLIED PLOVERS AND 
YELLOWLEGS, . Aug. 16—Nov. 30 
WILSON OR JACKSNIPE, 
‘Sept. 16—Dec. 31 
WOODCOCK, .. . .QOct. 1—Nov. 30 
RAILS, .. .. . Sept. 1—Nov. 30 


FISHING 


Land-locked Salmon, Trout and Togue, open season is from time ice is out of the pond or lake 


fished in the spring until Sept. 30th. 


Open season on white perch and black bass, in lakes and ponds, 
that it shall be lawful to take black bass, 


The law provides, however, 


from June 20th until Sept. 30th. 
with unbaited artificial flies 


only, from the time the ice is out of the lake or pond fished in the spring until June 20th following. 
Open season on land-locked salmon, trout and black bass in Sebago lake and Long pond, Cumber- 


land_ county, is from April Ist to Sept. 30th, 


inclusive. 


In Thompson pond, in Androscoggin, Cumberland and Oxford counties, closed season on land- 


locked salmon, trout and togue is from Sept. 


1st to Jan. 1st, of the following year. 


In Brooks, Streams and Rivers, open season on land- locked salmon, trout and (sea) salmon is 
from the time the ice is out of the brook, stream or river fished in the spring until: Sept. 15th; on 


black bass and white perch, from June 20th until Sept. 


30th. 


DIRECTORY OF LICENSED GUIDES 


Sienkeet Guide.— Non-residents must be in charge of a registered guide during the months of 
May to November, both inclusive, when camping and kindling fires upon wild lands while engaged 


in hunting or fishing. 


No guide can gtide or be employed by more than five non-residents in 1 hunting. 


REGISTERED MAINE GUIDES 


Clayton K. Arbo, Brownsville, Maine 
William W. Atkins, Bridgton, Maine 

George W. Ayer, Olamon, Maine 

Walter L. Arnold, Onawa, Maine 

F. T. Authier, Greenville, Maine 

Ira A. Andrews, North Lovell, Maine 

John M. Baker, Waterville, Maine 

Gus Bernier, St. Pamphile, P, Q., Canada 
Lee Bridges, Wilton, Maine 

Russell H. Bethell, Norway, Maine 

Geo, Arthur Babkirk, Katahdin Iron Works 
Clarence Leroy Brown, Wayne, Maine 
Hannibal H. Bryant, Portland, Maine 

Horace C. Briggs, Jackman, Maine 

Leverett Byram, St. Francis, Maine 

Ira A. Brown, Hanover, Maine 

Simon Capino, Granville, Maine 

William A. Carlow, Alexander, Maine 

Harry James Carroll, Rumford, Maine 

Edgar H. Crowell, R. F. D., 34, Oakland, Me. 
John R. Clarke, Kingfield, Maine 

John M. Childs, R.F.D. 32, Mt. Vernon, Me. 
Freemont Samuel Chadbourne. Dexter, Maine 
George William Cooper, Eagle Lake, Maine 
William M. Dow, Monson, Maine 

Orrin 8S. Dyke, Hanover, Maine 

Ernest C. Dunton, Bingham, Maine 

James A. Duff, Mt. Vernon, Maine 

John T. Dyer, Kokadjo, Maine 

Rexford F. Dam, Enfield, Maine 

John H, Eastman, Exeter, Maine 

William L, Farley, R. F. D., Guildford, Me, 
Philip M. Everett, Norway, Maine 

George F, Egan, "Ashland, Maine 

George E. Evans, Standish, Maine 

Eben E, Elsemore, Grand Lake Stream, Maine 
Owen C, Eastman, Lovell Centre, Maine 
Arthur W. Eastman, Dexter, Maine 


John B. Fecto, Skowhegan, Maine 

Perley O. Foster, Bridgton, Maine 

Arthur G. Fox, Centre Lovell, Maine 

Fred W. Fitch, East Sebagb, Maine 

Jean M, Field, Rangeley, Maine 

Will P. Forsythe, N. Anson, Maine 

Elmer A. Foss, N. Waterboro, Maine 
Charles P. Gray, Freyburg, Maine 

Millard E. Gleason, North Belgrade, Maine 
Kenneth C. Gurney, Ctr. Lovell, Maine 
Saul Gagnon, Mt. Chase, Maine 
Joseph H. Gurney, Greenville Jct., Maine 
Harold L. Grey, Fryeburg, Maine 

G. A. Groves, Smithfield, Maine 

Daniel F. Groves, Smithfield, Maine 

Leon D. Haley, Rangeley, Maine 

Orrie H. Haley, Rangeley, Maine 

Bert Herrick, Haines Landing, Maine 
Sumner Ricker Hooper, Kineo, Maine 
Gustavus Hayford, Canton, Maine 

Earl Linwood Hewett, Portage Lake, Maine 
James Emery Haley, Rangeley, Maine 

J. Sanford Hodgkins, Burlington, Maine 
Lester Sprague Hill, Greene, Maine 

Will W. Holman, Wilsons Mills, Maine 
Thomas Hill, East Sebago, Maine 

Edgar E. Harlow, Rockwood, Maine 

Frank C. Inman, N. E. Carry, Maine 
Willard Ireland, Newport, Maine 

Ernest E. Johnson, Belgrade Lakes, Maine 
Harry L. Johnson, Rockwood, Maine 
Crawford R. Johnson, Rockwood, Maine 
Henry T. Johnson, Rockwood, Maine 
Charles H. Jordan, N. E. Carry, Maine 
Richard Edward Johnson, Vanceboro, Maine 
Guildford C. Jordan, Portage Lake, Maine 
George E. Nason, Wilsons Mills, Maine 
Ralph M. Nesbett, Rockwood, Maine 


COME TO MAINE FOR SPORT, REST OR RECREATION 


.0Q EACH 


or AS A GIFT 


Both Camp Ax and Hunting Knife are made of 

the finest tempered steel for Forest AND STREAM. 

The Hunting Knife is patterned after the cele- 

brated “Nessmuk’’ design. The Camp Ax is of a 

design most popular with experienced woodsmen. The fifteen 
inch handle makes a most convenient size for wearing on 
the belt. 


Four Dollars secures Forest and Stream for two years with 
either Hunting Knife or Camp Ax with leather belt sheath 
free of additional expense. 

NOTE: Canadian Orders Require 50 Cents Additional 


SPECIAL — $5.00 Secures a Two Years Subscription to 
FOREST & STREAM. With Large Double-Bitted (73{ x 33 
28 inch Handle Woodsmans’ Axe-Leather 


his evening chores came suddenly face to 
face with his bait pail doing service to 
the chickens. ‘“Crickey,” he said, “it 
went plum out’en my mind, now most 
anythin’s good enough for chicken drink- 
in’ but Aunt Mary’s Aunt Mary, an’ the’s 
no tellin’ what she’ll say.” He scratched 
his head reflectively. 


EFORE it was fully light the next 
morning she heard Matt in his room, a 
then going lightly down stairs. By | ay inch) yn 
the time his work was done and he was 
back in the house breakfast was ready, 
much to his delight. “I was thinkin’,” he F OREST - STREAM, 
began, as he drank the last of his coffee, 


9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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HOTEL 
Hamilton 


1 NEW Y OR K sawn 
“The House of Sunshine” 


The latest addition to 
New York’s ultra smart 
hotels (Opened in Dec- 
ember) = Situated in 
the midtown motor 
crossways observing 
Riverside Drive and 


Central. Park 


“ini 


16 Stories High 73rd Street West 
Near 72nd St. Subway Expcess Station 


Illustrated brochure with room tariffs. 
Parents with children welcomed. 
Special menu and attention. 


zi 
'-BIGREDUCTION SALE 


of Sportsmen’s, Camper’s, Tramper’: con ineapie® s Needs 
Complete outfitters and dealers in governmen' 
from an army hat cord to a battleship; "8.000 useful 
articles for field service, camping, outing, etc., in price 
list we on receipt of 2 cents postage. 
©. D Wool Shirts $3.50 Army Shoes $7.00 
pon hor bong 40 Navy 7.00 
Blankets . §.00 Boy Scout Suits 450 
- 350 Boy Scout Hats 1.50 
and all other articles for camp or outdoor use. 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc., 245 West 42nd St., New York City 
mas aoe ae — ieee error 


“Fo iN FUNCTURE-FROOF CANVAS BOATS 
easy andle. ne ~ or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than a 
used by U. S. an Vaca Meseumnnie Awarded First Prize at 
ee = St. Tout World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Solvers 
King Folding. Tees Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Turn A Valve 


L ~ (Ned () 
= Ste arb () oy 


ee “Ask the Fish!” 
By 225, Hea: Heddon’s ons ong 


isos nega 09 ae mig AGas Fo 
CATCH MORE FISH——INSURE YOUR LUCK 


Fish Nets easily made by 21 photographs and 
rinted instructions. Send today and learn how. The Hook. -Hone aa 
tt eo 


rice “Ge ponpes 
W. E. CLAYTON “Razor Sharp Hooks’ is what fools Mr, ; he can- 
Altoona, not strike or bite without the point hii “home at 
the slightest touch. Don’t fool yourself by thinking new 
aoe are —: Rs oe h -4 = —— og 4 
HO 4 inches long, y 
SEA CLIFF PHEASANTRY s nine leather case, 25c. extra. 
We have nearly all.of the rare pheas- © : Sharp, in a jiffy, increases your ostch 50 percent. 
ants and cranés,.aiso white, Javaand |My / £e last a lifetime. 
black shouldered ppoanene Peafowl. Ge Ask the man that owns + 
Mandarin ducks Epo gs in Season for ch Re The Columbus Specialty Co., Dept. M, Columbus, Ohio 
io 


U Write f d particu- —_—_—_——————_—_—_—_—_——_—_—_———_———__S——— 
fra, Wie for ovis and ericw- ec) | DOGS TRAINED AND BOARDED 
La ee g\) ining f September Ist to April Ist, $15 
Villa Serena, Sea Cliff, Long Island, N. Y. A RS fy naeth. "peneding, | $4.00 wee pa Witleed 
Member of the Game Guild.  6t E. Smith, Petersburgh, Indiana. 


“that bein’ out all day I’d best take some 
old thing to put fish in, a’most anythin’!] 
do. Perch scale mighty hard when they 
dry out, b’sides they’re fresher if wet 
moss or grass is kept on ’’em. I ’spose the 
old “tin blickey” I brought up for the 
chickens would do.” 

“You never brought that old tin pail 


| up for chickens more’n I did,” she snap- 


ped back. Matt felt a tremor of doubt 
about the success of his plan. “But,” 
continued his aunt, “whatever you did 
bring it from the old dump heap for, 
goodness knows. I’spose fish are better 
if kept wet. I expect I can find some- 
thing to answer for a day. But,” she 
added, “you aint catched your fish yet 
to put in the pail.” Matt vouchsafed no 
reply but put on his coat. “In case it 
rains,” he said. Aunt Mary handed him 
a package which was lying on the table 
saying: “You'll want a bite to eat if you 
stay all day.” Gathering up his trap-. 
pings he set off for the bridge with a 
light heart. 

He was not kept waiting as both men 
were in sight of the bridge as he reached 
it. Minnows were plentiful near the mill, 
in shallow water, where they hovered 
safe from their numerous enemies ani 
Matt’s “tin blickey” was at last in serv- 
ice as a minnow pail, after the lad had 
sorted them over as to the right “perch 
size.” Mr. Adams insisted on rowing the 
boat, Matt directing the course until they 
were well up to the head of the stream 
where snags and lily pads were plentiful. 

“We'll try once here,” said Matt, “I’ve 
took good ones from around here. The’s 
big ones in this pond if you'll find ’em. 
I’ll change the water on the minnies. 
Don’t want ’em to turn belly up; they’re 
weak when they do that.” 

The boy poured a quantity of water 
from the pail, then, scooping with both 
hands, threw fresh water back. “I do 
it that way,” he said, “seems to give 
’em more air, anyhow they come to 
quicker.” Mr. Adams had a lighter rod 
and smaller reel than on the previous 
day. The boy noticed it but said noth- 
ing. 

When ready to adjust their hooks, Mr. 
Adams presented the other two with 
snelled New York trout hooks. It was 
the first the boy had ever seen and he 
examined closely the neat wrappings and 
tied loop. Finally he asked: ‘What’s 
that made of?” indicating the snell. 
“That is gut,” said his friend, mean- 
while watching, out of the corner of his 
eye, the expression which came over the 
lad’s face. “Whose?” laconically ex- 
claimed Matt and said not another word. 
He felt he was being joked about the 
matter. Both men laughed heartily and 
then Mr. Adams explained the mystery 
of the silk worm gut at which he seemed 
first doubtful, then pleased. Mr. Wood- 
hull used worm bait, the other two, min- 
nows. Matt hooking his lightly through 
the lips while the older man hooked his 
through the skin just under the fin 
on the back, Matt contending that perch 
allus took minnies head first and was 
surer to be hooked his way. While bot- 
tle corks were used by both Mr. Wood- 
hull and Matt, Mr. Adams had a slen- 
der painted float which, with the light 
sinker he used, balanced nicely in the 
water. Mr. Woodhull got several bites 
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:on the worm bait, the cork bobbing along 
lon the water. ‘“The’s sunnies,” said 
‘Matt, “better fish over where the water’s 
‘deeper.” “There’s a perch,” he said 
quickly, as Mr. Adam’s float went down. 
'“They never nibble, they jest grab it an’ 
‘scoot. The white ones do; the yellow 
‘feller’s are some slower, but fight hard.” 
The lad watched with keen interest as 
Mr. Adams worked the fish around the 
boat on the slender rod and finally boated 
,it without the aid of a net. It was of 
‘about a half pound weight and nicely 
‘silvered in the clear water. The atmos- 
jphere was heavy and threatened rain. 
{Both men had light rain coats with them 
‘but Matt had but little concern for him- 
‘self if fish would bite. Up to noon, 
,when they rowed t) the bank to eat 
their lunch not more than a dozen fish 
had been taken and all much of the 
same size as the first one taken by Mr 
Adams. “I’ve allus seen,” said the boy, 
“that perch are "bout the same size in 
one place. Wonder if they’re just the 
same nest full goes together? Seems 
ough it might be so. J found a lot of 
stuff once looked mos’ like jelly on a 
stick. Mr. Silvers, the man at the mill 
said ’twas perch eggs all stuck together.” 
“Perch,” said Mr. Adams, “are widely 
distributed all over the world. I have 
taken them from many waters and they 
are a fine game fish for their size. They 
will bite at a great variety of baits, but 
in salt. water they are partial to 
shrimps.” “I never knowed they went 
into salt water,” said Matt earnestly. 
“Oh, yes,” responded Mr. Adams, “I have 
seen tons of them that were taken in 
nets in the bays at different points and 
they have been found with herrings in 
the open ocean. Although I have never 
heard of the yellow perch being any- 
where but in fresh water. 

To keep our shrimp alive we get very 
fine sawdust and cover them. They live 
well, sometimes two days or even longer. 
The Delaware River fairly swarms with 
them and great quantities are taken 
there every year. 

Around old piling or patches of lily 
pads, anywhere where the current is not 
swift they are to be found. They will: 
bite at almost any kind of bait there, 
bits of clam cut up, fish worms or 
live minnows, but their favorite is al- 
ways shrimp. And it is strange, when 
I think of it, I have never seen as large 
ones from salt water as from lakes or 
ponds like this.” “Well, the’s big ones 
in here if we can find ’em,” said Matt, 
“an’ we'll try ’tother side of the pond 
the’s a wash down from a hill there 
by the big oak an’ a gravel point runs 
out to deep water.” Matt, standing up 
in the boat as they went across, as he 
said “to get the p’ints.” “The’s never 
no sense,” he said, “sloshin’ round in 
the water when fishin’ for perch. They 
scare easy. There, don’t pull no more, 

jest ‘et the boat swim in herself,” and 

quietly lowering the weight overboard, 

which served as an anchor they came | 
to rest. Matt had changed the water 
several times on the minnows and they 
were active in the pail. 


ROM where they sat they could 
plainly see the gravel where it had 
been washed down into the water 
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Know 
Your 
Birds 


AMERICAN 


GAME BIRDS 


Water Birds— Game Birds 
—Upland and Shore Birds 
—In Colors 
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By CHESTER A. REED a 
Is a book written especially for NATURAL 
sportsmen as a concise guide to 
the identification of water birds, Cones 
game upland and shore birds. NEEDED BY 
One hundred and sixty species of EVERY ' 
birds are faithfully depicted by SPORTSMAN 


the colored pictures, and the text 
gives considerable idea of their 
habits and tells where they are to be found at “Qiffererit seasons 
of the year. 

These illustrations are reproduced from water-eolor painting by the 
author, whose books on birds and flowers have had the largest sale 
of any ever published in this country. They are made by the best 
known process by one of the very first engraving houses in the coun- 
try and the whole typography is such as is rarely seen in any book. 
The cover is a very attractive and unique one, with set-in pictures. 


PRICE 50 re DELIVERED ANT WiteRe 


FR REE 


F OREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 


9 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





WITH SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION TO FOREST 
AND STREAM AT REGULAR RATE OF 
$1.00 POR: Ss SIX ISSUES 







































THE MARBLE WOODCRAFT KNIFE 


is the result of the ideas of many hunters and expert knife designers. 
It meets every need. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, ‘slicing, chop- 
ping bone, etc. High-grade steel-bevel blade, thick at back, tapering to a fine 
point. Blade 4% inches, leather handle 334 inches; weight, 6 ounces. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. Price, $1.50 including sheath 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable information about guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outtits, 
best places to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand and one 
helpful hints for sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to do when lost in the 
woods, how to cook your grub, how to build camps and blinds, how to train your hunting dog, 
how to preserve your trophies, how to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 

No hook or set of books you can buy will give you the amount of up-to-date information 
about life in the open that you can get from a year’s subscription to the National Sportsman. 
Special aire furnished to subscribers at all times, free of charge. Yearly Subscription 
Price $1.0 


SPEGIAL OFFER — 


National Sportsman Sieanciiie, = Date 
220 Columbus Ave., Poston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: -Enc’os** *nd $2.00 for which soni m> the Woodcraft Knife and the National 

Sportsman for a whcls rear. 


We will send you this Marble Woodcraft Knife and the 
idee: aes Sportsman for a whole year on receipt of $2.00. 






































































































FOREST AND STREAM 


- gece 


Fetes | TE SPORTSMAN TOURIST |S 


NEWFOUNDLAN 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 


kinds of Fish and Game. A 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 


foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


be secured and 


with such ease as in Newfoundland. 


Information, together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 
. E. PITTMAN, General vate rA 


F 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 


Blackwater Camp 


A Summer Camp in the Rocky Mountains 
for boys. Pack outfits for big game. 
Hunting, fishing and camping. 

B. C. RUMSEY, CODY, WYOMING 


—— 


' JOIN OUR COOPERATIVE 
BOARDING CLUB — 


Camp out in tent, or room in boarding house; 
mountains, lake, rivers. Have more freedom and 
cut your expenses in half. Weekly rent $2. 
Address Penn York Farm, 49 Henry St., Flat- 


bush, Brooklyn. After July 1st, Hancock, N. Y. 


Long Lake, N. Y., Adirondacks 


Why go to Maine or Canada when I can give you 
good hunting and fishing 300 miles from N. Y. City? 
Lake, Rainbow and Brook Trout, Bass, Pickerel and 
Muskalonge, May Ist to Aug. 31st. Deer, Oct. Ist 
to Nov. 15th. Guides on application. $21.00 per 
week and up. All inquiries cheerfully answered. 

FRANK PLUMLEY’S CAMPS 


e———— 


TOGUE, SALMON, TROUT, BASS 
BATHING, BOATING, CANOEING, TRAMPING 
in Spring and Summer 
DEER, PARTRIDGE, RABBIT, woopDcoctk 

HUNTING 


SNOWSHOEING SKATING, 
in Fall and Winter 


on Clearwater Lake and in the Maine Woods. 


Ask G. H. Andrews, Farmington, Me., R. F. D. 
No. 2, about it. 


KKK * 
BOOKS 
The TRE 
THE RAINY DAY IN CAMP 


THE IDLE HOUR ANYWHERE 
The Further Adventures of Jimmie Dale 


By FRANK L. PACKARD 


The Packard Detective Story is distinctly in a 
class by itself, characterized by baffling plot, 
breathless suspense, rapid fire action, unguess- 
able denouement, and warran drive away 


1 cares, blues and worries. 
CLOTH, 12M0., NET $1.50 


The Life of the Party 


By IRVIN 8. COBB 


You all know him — the merry soul who Is “ the 
life of the "* —he is humorous in_ himself 
but under the magic touch of Irvin S. Cobb he 
is the superhumorous man. 
NET, 60 CENTS 
Either of above books delivered anywhere 
at prices mentioned. 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 
9 East 40th St. N. Y. CITY 


nt 
. JOHN'S, NEW FOUNDLAND 


“BRYN DERWYN’’ CAMPS 
Lake Utopia 


REST — RECREATION — TROUT FISH- 
ING— MOOSE OR DEER HUNTING 


Write for Terms 


W. J. BRINE 
P. R. No. 2, Utopia, N. B. Canada 


HILLSIDE RIVER VIEW 


A summer resort, located in beautiful 
Sullivan County, in the midst 
of Nature’s splendor. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
E. B, FERDON, Prop. Roscoe, N. Y. 


BEST FISHING IN VERMONT 


August and September 


CATCH THEM ON THE FLY 


Trout! Salmon! Aureolas! 


VACATION IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Five lakes, miles of streams. Fine bathing, canoeing, 
boating, tramping. All at COLD SPRING CAMPS. 
Main camp, ten cabins. Open fires. Famous table and 
mineral springs. Partridges and small game September 
15. No mosquitoes; 75 miles from White Mts.; 25th 

Garage. Write for booklet and __ references. 
H. A. QUIMBY, Manager, Averill, Vt. 


FACTS 


No Hay Fever—Good Summer Home for 
Families with Children—Rates 
Reasonable 
Fishing always good; Easy to reach; Good 
roads for walking. 

KOKAD-JO INN Kokad-jo, Me. 
(Kokad-jo), Indian meaning, Sparkling Water. 


’ BUILT BY SPORTSMEN 
COOPER’S CAMPS Por ‘srortsMEN 
Accommodate One To Eight Guests 
In the Heart gi.Meinny nove begual 
FISHING - CANOEING - BATHING 
The Real Place For Rest, Sport or 


RECREATIVE LIFE 
Write For Illustrated Bookle: 


COOPER’S CAMPS, Eagle Lake, Maine 


FARM WANTED 


New England preferred, on or near water. 
No objection to woodland or old buildings. 
Price about $2,000 (according to acreage). 
Occupancy not required until Spring, 1920. 
Address F, F. J., Box 5, Forest and Stream, 
9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


J, KANNOFSKY Pi", 





and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing a a specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and 

for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET 


Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


NEW YORK | 
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and they began fishing in the deep wa- 
ter near by. “The stiller we keep, the 
better, as we are in the open here,” 
observed Mr. Adams, “as Matt says, they 
scare easily sometimes.” “I told you the 
big ones was here,” said Matt, as his 
float went under with a rush and the 
whip-like pole went double and the line 
cut the water around the boat. “G’mme 
the net.” But suddenly the pole went 
straight again and float and hook sprang 
up in the air. “Gosh a’mighty, he’s 
gone,” said the boy, “he’s an’ old buster, 
and he examined the hook critically as 
if to find some fault there. With hook 
again in the water, if a close watch 
had been made on his movements, it 
would have been seen that he never per- 
mitted his rig to be completely at rest; 
just a slight movement with tip of rod 
was kept up and it was not long before 
“there she goes again” was heard and 
again the pole was double and an ex- 
cited boy was swinging first one way 
then another, keeping a taut line on the 
hooked fish. “Git the net,” he said and 
for the first time their improvised net 
was brought into use and, as Mr. Wood- 
hull said, it worked like a charm. 
Matt added, “good as a boughten one.” 
The perch was a beauty, at least one 
and a half pounds in weight and beauti- 
fully marked. Matt was triumphant. 
“As big as ever I catched,” he said. In 
the confusion and admiration of the fish, 
other tackle was for a moment forgot- 
ten and of a sudden Mr. Woodhull’s reel 
screeched and the light rod went over- 
board with a rush but was caught just 
as the butt struck the water, and such 
a battle as that little rod had. Skillful 
handling, however, saved the day and the 
fighting fish was brought to the net, a 
mate for Matt’s. “Now,” said the lat- 
ter, “don’t thrash ’round in the boat 
none and we'll get some.” It was a 
great catch of beautiful fish they made 
that day and one long remembered by the 
three and often talked over. A few 
large yellow perch were taken just be- 
fore dusk as they moved away from 
where they had taken the white ones. 
The first being taken by Mr. Woodhull 
who was trolling his bait behind the 
boat. They halted and fished the 
grounds over. The strike could be told 
easily as being slower, but the fighting 
quality was equal to the one put up by 
their silvery cousins. Mr. Woodhull soon 
gave up the use of worms and used min- 
nows, keeping his end of the boat well 
represented. 

Just as they were quitting, in fact 
both -Mr. Adams and Matt had their 
tackle put up, Mr. Woodhull received 
a strike which sent a thrill through them 
all, the line cutting the water at all 
angles and with a speed that was phen- 
omenal. The pliant pole was doubled 
sidewise and all shapes, as Matt said. 
Then a pickerel of at least five pounds 
leaped into the air and was off like a 
flash. “Gosh a’mighty what a pike,” 
yelled Matt, “I knowed the’s big ones 
here, pity you had on a little hook; I 
seen a man catch one right over there 
one day, weighed six pounds and a half. 
Applegate his name was; we called him 
gentleman John. He was allus dressed 
up like a dude. I’ve seen him fishin’ 
in the rain with a plug hat on. Say, 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALES—FOUR, THIRTEEN MONTHS. 
Sire, Ch. York Masterkey. Two wonderful males, 
$75, two females $50. Four female puppies, sire 
U. S. Victory, $25 each. U. S. Victory Kennels, 
1241 Walnut, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


AIREDALE TERRIER BROOD—BITCHES 
and puppies, either sex; by world’s leading sires 
and dams. H. Topping, Dellwood Kennels, 
Reg., Arlington Heights, Illinois. 


CH. SOUDAN SWIVELLER—AT STUD. THE 
sire of Ch. Abbey King Knobbler and Ch. Gold 
Heels and other winning Airedales. Fee $25. 
Owned by Thomas Bray, 232 Clark Street, West- 
field New Jersey. Puppies and growz stock for 
sale. 


FOR SALE—16 MONTH OLD AIREDALE; 
grand son of Tintern Desire; fine big boned one; 
home broke; pictures. Puppies also C. T. Wil- 
son, R. D. No.7, Canton, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—AIREDALES OF THE VFRY 
best breeding. Open bred bitches and puppies. 
Marathon Kennels, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


erecta eases 
FOR SALE—MOUNTAIN VIEW ARGONAUT. 
A. K. C. S. B., 243,409; a good 50 pound Ter- 
rier that is all Airedale; a good pal and a won- 
derful stud dog; he is sired by Mountainview 
Rushlight, he by Ch. Bolton Woods Rush. Dam, 
Throncroft Vampire, she by Ch. Brier’s Master- 
piece. Good rich tan, black saddle, short back, 
head and tail always up, and the best feet and 
legs that ever grew on an Airedale. Price $50.00. 
L. A. Wohimuth, P. O. Box 67, Quay, Oklahoma. 


H4GH CLASS MALE AIREDALE, 13 
months old, perfect black saddle, good rich tan 
color with shade darker ears. Dark eyes, won- 
derful head, small ears, good front, upstanding 
and full of fire. This dog is ready to show with 
the best of them. No better bred and excellent 
stud prospect. Price, $75; worth double. C. M. 
White, Lincoln Bldg., St. Joseph, Missouri. 























LIONHEART AIREDALES HAVE EARNED 
a national reputation for gameness, intelligence, 
and high standard of appearance. They are mak- 
ing good on both fur and feathered game in prac- 
tically every State in the Union and Canada. 
Registered puppies that are bred to hunt and fit 
to show, now ready for delivery. Lionheart Ken- 
nels (Reg.), Anaconda, Montana. (Formerly 
Washoe Kennels). 


TRADE OR SELL—LARGE AIREDALE FE- 
male, sprayed, three years, bear-hunting stock. 
Wanted—Smali wire-haired terrier, young; trained 
to drive foxes from ledges preferred. C. M. 
Bradford, Forkesville, Pennsylvania. 


BEAGLES 
MALE BEAGLE 18 MONTHS; PEDIGREED; 


great hunter; $35; stamp. Ask for 
North Boston. Address Orchard 























COLLIES 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful: pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 


DOGS WANTED 


AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED, PUPPIES 
and grown stock, either sex. Must be- healthy, 
thoroughbred, reasonable. Give full particulars. 
If you wish to buy an Airedale, write for our 
sales list. Airedale Exchange, Box M, La Rue, 
Ohio. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND WANTED, GROWN 
or a couple of puppies. State p-ice and particu- 
lars. Address Lejler, Station J, Box 33, New 
York City. 

















GUN DOGS 
A-1 SQUIRREL AND RABBIT DOG; BEAU- 


tiful male fox terrier, two years old; natural 
Am dis- 
Elkins, 


hunter; first $25 takes him, photo free. 
abled and can’t hunt. Harold Mouse, 
West Virginia. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 


disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred.until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


GUN DOGS 


ADVERTISER WILL SELL PAIR OF SHOOT- 
ing dogs. Here is splendid chance to secure a 
broken three year old pointer and a four year 
old setter; both are well bred and registered. 
Will also sell 20 gauge Winchester. John Q. 
Andrews, Rose Hill, Illinois. 


A PARTRIDGE DOG WITHOUT A PEEER; 
price $100, or will exchange for coon and opos- 
sum hound of equal value. Trial. C. W. Brad- 
ford, Keller, Virginia. 


BEAUTIFUL LITTER ENGLISH SETTERS, 
whelped May ist. Phenominally well bred, direct 
ancestors, shooting dogs of first water. Price 
$25 each. Guaranteed. A. H. Hibbard, East 
Wceodstock, Connecticut. 


BROKEN POINTERS, PEDIGREED AND 
— H. H. McGovyney, Washington Court House, 
10. r 


ENROLLED ENGLISH SETTER PU~PIES OF 
the world’s best breeding. The dam is the at 
field trial and bench setter, Theodores Silly, 
handled and trained by W. D. Gilcrest. The sire, 
a straight Llewellyn and a shooting dog par ex- 
cellence. You can’t beat the combination. Lion- 
heart Kennels, Anaconda, Montana. 


FOR SALE—THREE MALE ENGLISH SET- 














ter puppies. Just right for fall hunting. Richly 
bred. All papers. Hurry! Jack Love, Watkins, 
New York. 





HANDSOME BRACE OF THREE YEAR OLD 
Llewellyn setter dogs, two seasons on grouse, one 
on quail, none better, $150 each. Three-year-old 
pointer dog as good a grouse dog as lives and 
a single quail dog, fine retreiver, $175. Brace 
2% year old pointer dogs, excellent breeding, 
fine retreivers, the kind we all like, $125 each 
or $225 the pair. Pointer and setter bitch three 
years, great shooting dogs, fine retreivers, $100 
each. Native pointer dog, four years, as good 
as lives except retreiving, $75 and a dozen 
others. Harmon Sommerville, Box 89, Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi. 


HAVING PURCHASED THE ENTIRE KEN- 
nel of U. R. Fishel’s Noted Pointers, Ten-A-See 
Farm Kennels are now in a position to offer 
you at excellent values shooting dogs, choice pup- 
pies and high-class brood bitches from the 
WORLD’S BEST POINTERS IN STUDS. We 
offer the WORLD’S BEST BIRD DOG SIRES. 
Printed list free. Write us your wants, please. 
W. E. Lucas, Educator. S. Barton  Lasater, 
Prop. A. C. Steel, kennel manager. Ten-A-See 
Farm Kennels, Box 165C, Paris, Tennessee. 


cessgnasagisinee ota ater ee Sena el eae ea iereaipseiacpsoasi 
TRADE OR SELL: HIGH-CLASS ENGLISH 

setter bitch and five puppies. Puppies whelped 

June 11th. Want Motor Boat or detachable motor 

suitable for row boat. J. Wm. Good, Luray, 

Virginia. 

nn 

HOUNDS 


COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, TRAINED, 
partly trained pups. Curtis Matz, Carmi, IIli- 
nos. 


“COON, FOX, RABBIT HOUNDS,” SQUIR- 
rel and opossum dogs, young hounds, pointers 
and setters. (Stocks) Gresham’s Kennels, Wheel- 
er, Mississippi. 

FOR SALE—AT ALL TIMES. HOUNDS FOR 


any» game: - Trial allowed. - Send stamp: for list. 
Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Georgia. 


FOR SALE—FOX HOUND PUPPIES, FOUR 
months old; thoroughbreds. Sire and dam fully 
trained. Eight and ten dollars each. Money 
back guarantee. W. Roe, Ligonier, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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FOR SALE—TRAINED AND UNTRAINED 


hounds. From mountain section, North Arkansas. 

Address Noah King, Calico Rock, Arkansas. 
FOXHOUNDS, TRAINED, UNTRAINED, 

puppies, youngsters, setters, gamers. Priced 

cant. Topins Grove Kennels, Murraysville, W. 
a. 





IF IT IS A GENTLEMAN BROKEN COON, 
Skunk and Opossum hound you wish, write 
Westminster Kennels, Tower Hill, Illinois. 





McGoyney, Washington C. Hi 


SEVERAL WELL TRAINED VIRGINIA FOX 


Hounds for sale; also Puppies. H. R. Reed, 


Berlin, Pennsylvania. 


Berry, Ky., offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
alone to judge the —: Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Sixty-eight page, highly 
illustrated, interesting and instructive catalogue 
for 10c in stamps or coin. 





TRAINED BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox hounds, coon, opossum and skunk dogs, bird 
dogs, pet dogs; young stock a specialty; pigeons, 


rabbits, swine; pet stock of every description; 
circulars 10c. Violet Hill) Kennels, York, Pa., 
Route No. 2. 





WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offers Coon, Skunk and Opossum hounds 
on trial. Crackerjack Rabbit Dogs at fifteen dol- 
lars (ten days’ trial); also puppies. Dogs just 
starting to trail at ten dollars. 


WOLF HOUNDS FOR SALE—OF ALL 
breeds and ages. Don’t write unless interested. 
Stamp for reply. Henry Benge, Lignite, North 














Dakota. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BEAGLES, BROKEN RABBIT HOUNDS, 
puppies, coon, fox, skunk dogs, cavies, rabbits. 
Trial, W. Baubletz, Seven Valleys, Penn- 
sylvania 


DELLWOOD ENGLISH BULLDOGS ARE OF 
highest quality and breeding. Matured dogs and 
puppies, either sex. H. Topping, Dellwood 
Reg., Arlington Heights, Illinois. 


HIGH-CLASS DOGS FOR ALL GAME AT ALL 
times; $12.50 to $35.00. Dixie Kennels, Chase 
City, Virginia. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
ie ress Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 

inois. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore es cured or no charge; write for particu- 

czema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English S8loodhounds Russian Wolf 
ds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 














PUPPIES—THOROUGHBRED, WALEER 
fox hound, coon hound and beagles; also broken 
stock. Trial. Geo. Walter, Seven Valleys, Penn- 
sylvania. : 





THREE MARCH PUPPIES OUT OF THE 
grand bitch, Frank’s Dixie Dot, she by Comanche 
Frank; her dam by Champion Masterpiece; little 
enrolled; no better anywhere. W. S. Hall, 
Hannibal, Missouri. 


(Continued on page 511) 





FOREST 


A nominal charge of five | 
cents per word will carry 


classified messages to our | 
army of readersonfarms, | 
in the towns and cities, | 
and at the end of blazed | 
| trails. | 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
¥% size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Missouri. 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 


FORDS RUN 34 MILES PER GALLON WITH 
our 1919 carburetors. Use cheapest gasoline or 
half kerosene. Start easy any weather. Increased 

Styles for all motors. Runs slow high 
gear. Attach yourself. Big profits for agents. 
Money back guarantee, 30 days’ trial. Air-Friction 
Carburetor Co., 550 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS MAKING $200 WEEKLY! EVERY- 
one wants it. Formulas for 200 beverages to be 
made at home, Book Form. Send $1.00 for copy 
and territory proposition. Act Quickly. Buyers 
Export Agency, Inc., 52 Broadway, New York. 


: CAMP FOR RENT 


TO LEASE FOR THE SEASON OR SHORTER 
periods, my fishing and hunting camp on upper 
Tobigue River, Victoria County, New Brunswick. 
Tract of ten square miles, seven lakes, comforta- 
ble camp fully equipped; full information fur- 
nished by Arthur D. Weeks, 52 William Street, 
New York City. 


EQUIPMENT FOR ANGLERS 


FOUND! !! THE SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL 
fishing is razor sharp hooks, the HOOK-HONE 
does it, see page 506. 


FERRETS FOR SALE 


FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR SMALL 
lots. Write for prices. W. H. Campbell, New 
London, Ohio. Route 2. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Connecticut. 


FOR SALE 


SEND 25c IN STAMPS OR COIN FOR 3 
issues of National Sportsman Magazine, devoted 
to hunting, fishing, camping and trapping, and 
containing more for sale and exchange classified 
advertisements of guns, rifles, dogs, camping and 
trapping outfits, etc., than any magazine pub- 
lished. National Sportsman Magazine, 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave.. New York City. 


FOR SALE—32-40 BOLLARD SCHUTZEN 
set trigger, cheak piece on stock, fine Swiss butt, 
$30.00; 88-55 Bollard set trigger, not schutzen, 
Price $25.00; finest Winchester sights on both 
i J. W. Beeler, 320 North 12th Street, St. 

is, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—.401 WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC 
receiver, near sight, ivory bead front, web sling. 
Excellent condition inside and out. Leather case. 
Wsed one season. Make an offer. S. H. Payne, 
88 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AND 


WANTE D—FINE ENGLISH, 12 BORE 


Weight 6 pounds 


feather weight hammer gun. 
New 


or under. George D. Canfield, Peekskill, 
York. 


WANTED—MAUSER OR SAUER-MAUSER 
sporting rifle, 7 or 7.65 millimeter or .30 Gov't. 
706. Action must be the latest. Will pay good 
money if whole arm is in perfect condition; rea- 
sonable price if barrel is worn but action re- 
mains perfect. Address with full particulars, 
R. D. Talmadge, East Hampton, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


AMERICAN CITIZENS, 18 TO 60, INCLUD- 
ing women, investigate immediately your rights 
to Government employment. Let me send you 
Form RK-2043 for free advice. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


HINTS FOR ANGLERS 


CATCH FISH—TWO AT A TIME—INDIAN 
fish lure makes them bite when nothing else will. 
Use it and get the big ones while your friends 
are waiting for bites. Send fifty cents for bottle 
—lasts for months. Address, Indian Fish Lure, 
Box 100, Quantico, Virginia. 


STOLEN!!! BY MR. FISH, 60 PER CENT. 
of the natural bait used by still fishers; prevent 
this loss; catch the nibblers; fool the bait stealers, 
with a HOOK-HONE. See page 506. 


HINTS FOR TRAPPERS 


TRAPPERS—BROWN’S FOX BOOK IS PRO- 
nounced by erperts the best book on fox-trapping 
ever written. Methods of making scents and sets 
written out fully so no mistakes can be made. 
Written promise to make everything clear to you 
in back of book. Sent postpaid for only $2.00. 
Address Ernest A. Brown, 24 Gillis Street, 


Nashua, N. H. 
INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS WANTED. CASH OR ROY- 
alty for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


ITIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED DUCKS, 
no limit. Wild Mallards $4.00 pair; English Call- 
ers $8.00 pair, extra hen $5.00. Duck Book 25c. 
Ferret for sale. Mail draft. E. Breman Company, 
Danville, Illinois. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR ME. I FUR- 
nish magnificent, young thoroughbred Rufus Red 
stock at $2.00 each, and buy all you raise at 30 
to 60 cents per pound, live weight; send ten cents 
for complete Breeder’s Instruction Booklet. Frank 
E. Cross., 6483 Ridge, St. Louis, Missouri. 


RAISE—BLACK FOXES, LITTLE MONEY 
needed; pay by the month. Harry Solie, Barron, 
Wisconsin. 


LIVESTOCK WANTED 


WANTED—AT ONCE, 24 YOUNG RED FOX 
cubs for raising purposes; write at once if you 
have any. R. C. Relihan, Douglas, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUFFALO BUSINESS MAN WOULD LIKE 


to join hunting and fishing club, either in Can- 
ada or New York State. Address J. R. Spraker, 
64 Dorchester Road, Buffalo, New York. 


CLEVELAND SPECIALTY & MFG. ©CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, design or make special metal 
articles to order. Tools, Models, Stampings. In- 
ventions developed. 


DESIGNS, ILLUSTRATIONS, CARTOONS, 
Zinc Etchings, made to order at lowest prices. 
Samples for stamp. Balda Art Service, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. unnec.; de- 
tails Free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—HOME GROWN CHEWING AND 
smoking tobacco at 50c a pound. Alexander & 
Vaughan, Custer, Kentucky. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 
Hannibal, Missauri. 
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it looked funny,” and Matt giggled. The 
more the two men were with the lad 
the more they were impressed with his 
sterling worth. Uncouth as he was and 
often unkempt there was ever with him 
the impress of sincerity and never a 
trace of vulgarity. 

He was ever quick to see the humorous 
side of a matter and generally had a 
quaint quip to help the matter along. 

“When the water cools down some 
we'll go pikin’ over these ponds some 
day an’ if we don’t find ’em in one we 
wil) ‘nun t’other. Seems tough they go 
ove. a dam when the water’s runnin’ 
plenty, wonder if they do?” continued 
Matt. Good nights were said, but not 
until they had seen that Mr. Silvers, 
the owner of the mill and boat, had a 
liberal supply of fish. Then each passed 
on to their respective domiciles 


“ Nor let the Muse in her award of fame, 
Illustrious Perch, unnoticed pasa thy 
claim.” 


SOME ASPECTS OF 
STREAM POLLUTION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 464) 


HE Report of the New York 
Zoological Society for 1907 con- 
tained an article on The Pollution 

of Streams, in which mention was made 
of the widespread practice of polluting 
waters with the refuse of sawmills. Two 
of the pictures in this number of FOREST 
AND STREAM show how sawdust is thrown 
into the Delaware River. One of the 
mills is situated at Rock Eddy, on the 
East Branch of the river above Pepac- 
ton, New York. The other is also on 
the East Branch, above the mouth of 
the Beaverkill. Year after year these, 
and other mills like them, throw tons of 
their waste into one of the finest black 
bass and canoeing streams in New York. 
It is an amazing fact that there are 
over six hundred concerns of this sort 
in the .State. Sawdust blackens the 
water and settles into the gravel beds, 
making them unsafe for fish eggs and 
fry. Government experiments have 
shown that sawdust in the water pro- 
motes the growth of fungus on fish eggs 
and kills both eggs and young fishes. 
There can be no more inexcusabe prac- 
tice than that of disposing of sawdust 
by throwing it into a stream. There are 
always places on land where it can be 
deposited without its becoming a nui- 
sance, and it can always be burned. The 
numerous angling associations of the 
United States can render a most im- 
portant service to the country by form- 
ing leagues for the enforcement of ex- 
isting laws against the pollution of 
waters by sawdust and other wastes in- 
jurious to fish life. - At present it is al- 
most impossible to prosecute offenders 
owing to the existence of local sentiment 
in favor of the industries which offend. 
Very little can be expected from local 
juries. The fight against the pollution 
of angling waters must be made by pow- 
erful State organizations, who can keen 
up the struggle from q broad point of 
view, until the justice of their side re- 
sults in success and headwav is mode. 
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CONCERNING ACCIDENTS 


CAUTIONARY SUGGESTIONS TO THE HUNTER WHO 
CONTEMPLATES GOING OUT AFTER GAME. THIS FALL 


By J. G. 


HE recent suggestion 
of a Nimrod that real 
experiences of fellow 
hunters who have 
had accidents or near- 
accidents, should elicit 
a wealth of publish- 
able material, even 
without taking account 
of the narratives of 
the “didn’t - know - it - 
was-loaded” kind. For 
what hunter, careful 
though he may be, has 
not made serious mistakes which have 
resulted, or almost resulted, in tragedy? 
In the course of over twenty years of 
hunting on two continents, under many 
different conditions, the writer has had 
enough experiences of this kind to fill a 
book, although he has had a scientific 
training and is generally regarded as a 
person of cautious and careful habits 
in field as well as in laboratory. 

Usually the most dangerous period 
in a hunter’s life is the beginning, when 
he is just finding out how easily an acci- 
dent may occur with a weapon as pow- 
erful as a gun. The writer’s first scare 
came in hunting rabbits in a newly- 
cleared field in Michigan. Bunnies were 
as plentiful as flies (they are so scarce 
now in the same region that they are 
protected) and the procedure was to 
climb on tep of a brush heap, jump up 
and down and shoot as the game scam- 
pered forth. A younger brother was the 
hunting companion, but his short, fat 
legs were ill-adapted to wading through 
loose brushwood, so the gun bearer, 
armed with an old, bored-out Harper’s 
Ferry musket, which for weight -would 
put a Browning machine gun in the 
shade, was forced to act both as beater 
and shooter. Under the circumstances, 
accidental discharge of the gun was sure 
to occur sooner or later. _Perched with 
both feet in loose brush amid the excite- 
ment caused by the scurrying game, over- 
balancing was easy and the fortunate 
thing was the missing of the younger 
boy’s head by a hair’s breadth. The les- 
son was well-learned and _ thereafter 
someone else did the beating stunt. 

What might have proved a really seri- 
ous affair once came into the experience 
of the writer while deer stalking in 
Northern Michigan. He had gone out on 
a gray November day with an excellent 
companion, a skilled hunter. The snow 
was perfect tracking snow and the hunt- 
ers soon found abundance of fresh sign 
just where a cedar swamp skirted a hard 
maple ridge. It was decided that one 
man should take the north side of the 
ridge, the other the south side, proceed- 
ing leisurely around to a common meet- 
ing point Half an hour later the writer 
heard two quick, consecutive shots fol- 
lowed by silence and, knowing the prow- 
ess of his companion, he decided that ven- 
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ison was probably to be dresseu. He 
therefore changed his course to cross the 
ridge, meanwhile keeping alert for game. 
Thus proceeding through an open, park- 
like forest of virgin maple, undergrown 
with the dark green, snow-laden “shin- 
tang” or ground hemlock, he pursued his 
way when suddenly there appeared about 
a hundred yards ahead a. suspicious 
movement behind a large fallen hemlock. 
A cautious glance disclosed what ap- 
peared to be a grazing deer. Instantly 
the rifle barrel was brought to bear 
and the trigger finger was ready, but 
the deer remained with head down so 
long that suspicion was aroused. The 
puzzling situation was finally cleared 
when the “deer” stood erect. It was the 
other hunter who had stooped to dress 
the game which had fallen to his rifle. 
Was it surprising that the writer lost 
several good shots that day? He was 
really to be complimented on his coolness, 
perhaps. The fault lay chiefly with his 
partner in the hunt, for he had on a 
furze coat of a tan color to exactly match 
a deer’s coat. The writer suffered more 
intense misery that day than he has ever 
known from other causes on a hunting 
trip, and to this day he hates the sight 
of a tan coat on a deer hunter. Had he 
been a “paper target” sportsman, the 
chances are that his whole life would 
have been marred by a deplorable acci- 
dent, largely because of another’s lack 
of thought in the selection of a hunting 
jacket. 


N old French-Canadian woodsman 
often used to repeat that an inex- 
perienced hunter was sure to lose 

some game and might lose his life by 
over-confidence. ‘Always re-load, even 
if your game looks as dead as a door- 
nail,” he would say. It took a demon- 
stration to impress the value of this bit 
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Finest Scotch Wool Sorks in Whi 
No. 10 Navy, Heathers, Black, Gacy, ‘ioe 
Green, Khaki, White with colored clocks, 1 50 
& large assortment of fancy patu-"s,a pair de 
No. 15 Men’s Finest Scotch Wool Golf Stock- 
le ings, in Green, Gray, Brown and 
with ox’ without doet twith Imoap cies 
th or i 
apaire, ses syapkanerar<aeaeean ee 
0 20 ‘Women’s Finest Scotch Wool Stockings, 
e in White, White with colored clocks, 
Oxford, Green, Heather and White ribbed 3 00 
Cotton with colored clocks, a pair 
Complete line Golf, Tennis and Sport equipment. 
Mail Orders given prompt attention. Sent 
prepaid, he in U.S. Ag 


insured anyw 
Stewart Sporting Sales Co. 


425 FIFTH AVE..,(at 38th St.,) N.Y. 


lain or fancy turnover tops, 


MARKET PLACE 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


MAIL US 1l5c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives, any size, and lsc for six prints. Or 
send 35c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Virginia. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTHLY; SIX ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 Nortn 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


520 ACRE GAME FARM, 28 HEAD OF DEER, 
will have about 20 fawns this season. Good hunt- 
ing; two fine living streams on place; fine chance 
for fish ponds; 110 acres in cultivation; balance 
fine young timber. This place will support 1,200 
head of deer. For profit and pleasure you can’t 
beat it. New log bungalow costing $3,900; water 
under pressure; two fireplaces; hot and cold water, 
toilet, bath. One thousand dollars worth of new 
furniture to go with place. A fine sporting head- 
quarters; mild climate; $50 per acre. Owner, 
G. D. Gorus, Purdue, Oregon. 


SPORTSMEN, ATTENTION!—WE OFFER 
for sale a rare bargain, an island in Currituck 
Sound, N. C., easily accessible from the main 
land and unsurpassed as ducking grounds. The 
island contains 400 acres, a part of which is in 
cultivation, has one or two small buildings. An 
ideal place for a gunning club. For further par- 
ticulars see or write R. S. Brooks, 37 Hadding- 
ton Bldg., Norfolk, Virginia. Phone 1363. 


TAXIDERMY 


SEND ME YOUR GAME TO BE MOUNTED; 
price-list free. Birds, animals, game heads and 
rugs beautifully mounted, for sale; moderate 
prices. Hofmann, Taxidermist, 1818 
Bleecker Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


WILD CELERY, WZLD RICE, MUSKGRASS, 
etc., bring the ducks in swarms to your favorite 
waters. Ready to plant now. Write. Terrell, 
Naturalist, Dept. H-37, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS, HIGHEST QUALITY 
English and American strains; hunting, attractive 
auto and family dogs; puppies, males, $20; fe- 
males, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Englewood,” 
Denver, Colorado. 


TERRIERS 


FOR SALE—A LITTER OF EXTRA WELL 
bred wire haired fox terrier puppies. aioe. 
Geo. W. Lovell, Tel. 29-M, Middleboro, Mass. 
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Fastidious Dogs thrive on 


SPRATT’S 
Little DOG CAKES (Midgets) 


Take a few of these dainty, brown, crisp Biscuits 
with you when on a walk or during your travels 
and you will be surprised how much your dog 
will appreciate your consideration. 


Write for samples and send 2c. stamp for catalogue “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, N. J. 


San Francisco 


St. Louis 


Cleveland 


Factory also in London, England 


DENT'S CONDITION PILLS 
v If your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his | 


coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—cating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will, They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
Tecovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an _expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents, 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN, 


I want a few more field trial prospects to 
try out. I have the country and birds to 
work them in, also can take a few more 
thooting dogs to train. 

BERT FAWLEY, EATON, ILLINOIS 





ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


Middleboro, Mass. 


The 20th Century [| 

All-Round Dog | 
Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


Oorang Kennels 


Se 

The Liewellin Setter JOFFRE is a white, black and 
tan dog, whelped September 27, 1916. He weighs about 
50 pounds. His head is of excellent size and shape; 
eyes large and dark in color. Nostrils large, muzzle long 
and square. Prominence at stop. The breeding is a 
comb‘nation of Marse Ben, Count Whitestone and Mo- 


hawk II blood, hard to equal. 
An extra fast easy going 4 with great nose and bird 


finding instinct. Stud fee $50. 
Address and Express Office: 
REG HALLADAY, Cresskill, New Jersey. 


AIREDALE PUPPIES 


Real high-class puppies with 17 championships in 
pedigrees behind them; the class you read about 
but seldom see. Ready for delivery. Males, $30; 
females, $25. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Blayney, 1542 Fifty-eighth St., | 
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of woodcraft. Just at dusk one even- 
ing at the edge of a beautiful forest, the 
writer came unseen upon a buck and a 
doe gazing longingly into a farmer’s 
clearing. He had long been without 
fresh meat, for the family with whom 
he boarded were pioneer settlers and far 
from town. He was doubly anxious to 
“make good” therefore, first because of 
this fact, second, because, although he 
had worn out several perfectly good pairs 
of hunting boots, he had never yet 
brought home any venison. He aimed 
carefully for the exposed shoulder and 
let go. At the shot the buck reared 
and fell over sideways into an old elm top. 
With a shout the hunter hurried forward 
and had almost reached the stunned ani- 
mal when with a bound the buck regained 
his feet and, to the amazement of the 
young sportsman, galloped off in long 
leaps. The rifle was at length raised, 
but a dull click was the only response 
to the trigger pull; no cartridge had been 
pumped into the empty chamber after the 
first shot. This lesson was keenly im- 
pressed and probably later saved the 
writer’s life, for bucks do not always 
bound away when wounded. The next 
time the rifle was ready. A buck and 
two does stood in open hardwood on an 
old, deeply-worn runway toward which 
a bevy of partridges had been driven. 
Quickly changing from bird shot to buck- 
shot, the hunter let drive at the buck. 
Immediately the animal started down 
the runway toward the swamp on the 
run, while the does took the opposite di- 
rection and the writer mentally recorded 
his score a miss. This time, however, 
he placed a fresh cartridge in the cham- 
ber before advancing. An examination 
of saplings on either side of the spot 
where the buck had stood showed clearly 
that the animal must have been‘hit. Just 
as the examination was concluded a rust- 
ling sound in the leaves down the trail 
announced the hurried approach of some- 
thing, and the writer gazed upon an 
enraged deer coming swiftly forward, 
antlers lowered, neck bristling and eyes 
flashing fire. No statue ever stood more 
immobile than the author for a second 
of time. Then when the brute was within 
ten or twelve feet the shotgun barked,— 
over the deer’s head it is true, in fact at 
a distance of twenty paces the buckshot 
struck a tree fully thirty feet above 
ground, but, the deer was stopped. His 
momentum was sufficient to plow up leaf 
mold in narrow furrows with his sharp 
fore feet. He sat down on his haunches, 
then wheeled and made off, and the effi- 
cient training of a previous lesson in 
the hunter’s experience had been demon- 
strated in a highly satisfactory manner. 
The ethics of true sportsmanship require 
that continuous caution be exercised. 





